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HAMBURG-AMERICAN 
IDEAL WINTER CRUISES AND TOURS 


“A WINTER VACATION reaches its fullest expression on the cruises of the HamMBuRG-AMERICAN LINE.” 





THREE SHORT RECREATION 
CRUISES TO 


TOURS DE LUXE 


During January, February, and March, made in connection 


with the sailing of the steamers “‘ HAMBURG” and “ MOLTKE,” 








NASSAU 
CUBA 
PORTO RICO 
and BERMUDA 


will be made during January, February and March by the new 
twin screw cruising S. S. “KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE,” 
g,000 tons. 

These are ideal vacation trips of 16 days’ duration. The 
islands are visited during their most attractive season and the 
journey, from port to port, with smiling skies and calm seas, on 
a vessel containing every appliance conducive to luxury and 
comfort, makes these cruises the finest in American waters. 
Cost from $100 upward. 


from New York (January 4, January 29 and February 15, 1908), 
to MADEIRA, SPAIN, GIBRALTAR, ALGERIA, the 
RIVIERA, HOLY LAND, ITALY, SICILY, EGYPT, and 
THE NILE. 

OPTIONAL RETURN TICKETS. Rates include Round 
Trip Ocean Voyage, Hotel Accommodations, Meals, Guides, 


Railroad Fares, Fees, Carriage Drivesand all necessary expenses 
aboard or ashore, 


19° DAYS 
37 DAYS 
56 DAYS 
62 DAYS 
63 DAYS 





Send for our illustrated booklets describing these and other attractive cruises and tours 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


37 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Rates include all expenses 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 


EB. L. LOMAX, G.P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 














ICOLLVER TOURS 


AWAY - FROM -THE-USUAL ) 


Round the World 


January I1th 
JAPAN-CHINA TOUR 


UNDER ESCORT, MARCH 10th 


Embracing absolutely everything included in any 
similar tour besides a number of exclusive features. 


JAPAN-CHINA 
INDEPENDENT JOURNEYS 


For your own private party of two or more, 
by any steamer, at a charge inclusive of 
all traveling expenses. 


By our original and exclusive system you are 
‘*taken care of’ in San Francisco and Honolulu by 
our agents, and met at Yokohama quarantine and 
escorted all through Japan—or Japan and China— 
by one of the experts from the staff of our Yoko- 
hama office. 


Independence of movement and exclu- 
siveness combined with entire freedom 


from travel cares. Every detail of travel 
on the highest plane. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 


AND 


TRANS-SIBERIAN TOURS 


JANUARY 25th AND MARCH 10th 


Exceptional Journeys in 


EVROPE BY TRAIN 
AND MOTOR CAR 


Ask for Book of the Tour that 


interests you 


The Collver Tours Company 


424 Boylston Street, Boston 
34 Water Street, Yokohama, Japan 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Historical, icturesque Mexico, where 
every day is  lightful Situated as it is, 
7,500 feet above sea level, the air is 
pure, dry and exhilarating, ‘aad temper- 
ature is even at all seasons. 

Direct from St Louis to City of Mex- 
ico——-in 65 hours —the shortest route, 
all the way, on board 


‘The Train de Luxe of 
Two Republics” 


“Mexico- 
St.Louis, 
Special” 


Through San pane 


The 
Tournament 
of Roses 


at Pasadena, each New Year’s Day, is 
worth crossing a continent to see. Many 
unique floral features and chariot racing. 
An elaborate social function, participated 
in by guests of Pasadena’s luxurious resort 








and Laredo 


Via Iron Mountain Route 
The Texas & Pacific Railway 
International & Gt. NorthernR.R. 
and The National Lines of Mexico 


A magnificent semi-weekly, solid, 
through vestibuled train, leaves St. Louis, 
the natural gateway, Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. Northbound leaves City of Mexico 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

A composite car provides reading and 
smoking —with excellent buffet service — 
standard Pullman and drawing room 
sleeping cars—barber shop and bath. 
The dining car service is a la carte and 
equals that of the best cafes. 

2 Lan STONE, P. DM Be P. FR 


“Tron Mountain Route, Gen’l 
t. is, Mo. Texas & Pacific Ry. 
D.J. PRICE, Gen'IP.A. _ Dallas, Tex. 
International & Great Northern R.R. 
Palestine, Tex. 


GEO W.HIBBARD, 
_ Gen’ P.A., National Lines, 
* Mexico, D. F. 


Cut out this 

ad and mailit We... 
to one of the 
above for rates, 


of booklets, 
and S) Book 















is fully explained 
in our Helpful 
Brochure. Send 
for it today, free 
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hotels. 


You may travel to California on the 
California 
Limited 


and visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 
Meal service by Fred Harvey. 


Write early for reservations and booklets 


Address W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager 


T. & 8. F. Railway System 


A. 
1118-H Railway Exchange 
Chica, . 








A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


ax J onnrents to send their sons to Florida for winter 
No time tost. For particulars address 


FRANK E. EMERY, 823-41 Park Row, New York 


CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


16,000 tons, fine, large, 
unusually steady 


0 THE ORIEN 


February 6 to April 17, 1908. 








Seventy days, costing only $400.00 and up, in’ 


cluding shore excursions. SPECIAL FEATURES‘ 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, 19 Days 
in Egypt and the Holy Land. Constantinople, 
Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. TOURS 
ROUND THE WORLD. 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


most comprehensive and attractive ever offered 
F.C,CLARK, . Times Bldg.. New York 





ORIENT: 3. 2 ee ree 


summer. De Potter Tours, 32 B’way, N. Y. (29th year.) 





Around 


Porto Rieo 


The special tours of The New York and Porto 
Rico Steamship Co. occupy three weeks and are ideal 
achting excursions on summer seas. The steamers 
ee every convenience, with only outside staterooms. 
They circle the entire island and stop at many inter- 
esting and historic localities. The ship is the tourist's 
hotel during the entire trip, so the labor and incon- 
venience of land travel is avoided. @ The special 
tourist rate for this cruise is $140, which includes 

every expense. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet 


Tue New York & Porto Rico STEAMSHIP ComPaNY 
12 Broadway, New York 
Or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., all Principal Cities. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Prince George 
Hotel 


f at 14 Bast 28" Street 
NewYork 


VISITORS 
TO 
NEW YORK 


HAVE FOUND 


—— "saa 






THE PRINCE GEORGE different from regular 


hotels in Service, Accommodations, Appoint- 
ments and the Reasonable Prices charged. 

In the heart of the city, a block from Broad- 
way, with many sunny suites overlooking 
Madison Square, the PRINCE GEORGE is 
unusual in its attractiveness for permanent as 
well as transient guests. 


Single room and bath, $2 to 
$3.50. Suite—Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath—$5 and upward. 
’ Send for Illustrated Circular “Prince.” 


14 East 28th Street 
A. E. DICK, Manager 











Florence Villa, in the _ _ HOTEL PIERREPONT 
FLORI DA, heart of the famed lake West 32d St. near Broadwuy, N. Y. City 
region. A resort combining metropolitan Fire cool, Ree Plan with bath $2.50 
comforts and luxuries, with plantation life. | UP. Harry L. Brown, Manager. 

acres orange groves. Rates and booklet 
n application. H. GUY NICKERSON, 





HOTEL HIBISCUS 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


nce Villa Station, Fla. First class in every respect. Rates mod- 





ALTAMONTE SPRINGS, FLA. 


**The Altamonte” is a high class family 
hotel. Run strictly on northern principles. 
All white servants. First-class accommoda- 


i b 5 
tions at Very SUTHERLAND STUART, Manager. | Address TRAVEL COMMITTEE, 


erate. F. B. Chamberlin, Manager. 
PATHWAYS TO THE LONDON CONGRESS 
OF ART TEACHERS . 
There are interesting By-ways, 
Send for Orriciat Guipk. 





The Poland Springs of the South. 


Booklet on 
19 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 





FREE TRiFP PALESTINE-—Fegypt, much of Europe. 


to Orient or Europe will be given to organ- | Tenth Oriental tour. February to May. Fine 
er of a party of five, Highest references. | accommodations, low rates, no commissions. 
187 Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.| Rev. RAY ALLEN, Rochester, N.Y. 











ALTHOUSE’S 
FOREIGN TOURS 


To all parts of Kurope and the Orient. 
Under our expert guidance you derive all the 
pleasures and benefits possible and avoid all the 
discomforts and vexations of travel. 


e . 

Nile-Oriental Tour 
sailing January 25 and February 18, Exclusive 
features, Party limited to 15 members. De- 
scriptive Booklet on request. 


716 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


[cepa aye ae Maen aa arcana aman 
( ATES MEXICO and CALIFORNIA TOURS 
16th Annual Mexico Tours by 

private trains or steamer J “4 


uary, February and March. 
$165 up including all expenses. 


ONT ARTES ES 
TOURS California Tour $850. Send 
for itineraries. 
GATES TOURS, TOLEDO, OHIO 
mae OF 200 Washington Street, Boston 


THE Inexpensive, Leisurely, 


COPLEY Scholarly leadership. 


Comprehensive itinerary. 
TOURS | Address 20 stuart St., Boston. 
ay 
COMFORTABLE S.se3c% 
routes—lei- 
sure — expert 
ORIENTAL management 
a —everything 
first-class. 
<p TRAVEL Write for at- 
tractive booklet NOW. H. W, 
DUNNING & CO., 102 Congrega- 
tional House, BOSTON. 
— LO THE BUREAU OF 
<= UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
offers tours of Europe for the student and 
the studious. Send for Announcement of 
itineraries for the Spring and Summer of 
1 Also for our Suggested Courses of Read- 
ing, an invaluable aid to intending travel- 
ers. Write us of your plans. 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. 


TO EUROPE 
The IDEAL Way 


Write now. J. PAUL GRAHAM, 
A. M., Principal Lawrence School. 
Box 1055 Pittsburg 


Se Og 

P UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
offers unusual facilities for purposeful 
travel in its three universities during Win, 
ter, Spring and Summer. Write for An_ 


nouncement. 49 Trinity Place, Boston 


i route Comprehensive 
Mediterranean to Europe, summer tour. 
Moderate cost. Comp leadershi Circulars 
P. T. SHELTON, 81 Thurston St., Somerville, Mass, 
Select two months’ 
EU ROPE Summer Tour, $250 
12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For details apply 


NOW. THE TEMPLE TOURS, P. 0. Box Z $178, 
Boston, Mass. 


PILGRIMAGE. *° HOLY LAND, ROME, 


and tour of EUROPE, 
leaving Jan. 16, ’08. For partioulars, address 
MoGRANE’sS TOURS, B’way, N. Y. City. 
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ORIENTAL TOURS 


Egypt, the Nile, Hol 
Greece, Southern Vals, the. Tees Jan. ; 
16, 18, 25, Feb. 1, 18, 22, 1908 $645 to $1,280, 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Crossing the Andes. Ane 
ing field for tourist travel” Belen ae 
leaves Feb. 8, for Grand Tour of 103 days, 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Visiting Japan in Cherry Blossom Season 
Parties leave Pacific Coast, F 
For Japan only, March 10, 24 ie? am 


MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 


Short Tours to Italy, the Riviera, § 
Sicily, etc. Leave Jan. 4, : M 
March 14,28 $885 to 88750 1” Feb. 1 2 


Limited Parties, Travel de Luxe, 
Write for Programme Desired, 


60 SPRING AND SUMMER TOURS 
TO EUROPE, 1908, 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York, Boston, Philadel 
Chicago, San Franciseo ane mes 
140 Offices Abroad, 
Cook’s Travellers’ Checks are Good 
Over the World. vad 


Make Inquiries Now!!! 


Can We Interest You in a Tour 
ORIENTAL LANDS and the NILE? 

Weare now booking for our Jan., Feb, 
and March departures, Exclusively first. 
class. ervening Se best, 

member our Programs of Fall and 

Winter Tours, Now ready. Will be 
mailed free to any address. 

Write to-day: a postal will bring program, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


25 Union Square, New York City. 
me ocean se EM p 
estnut St. e 
522 Smithfiel - Pittsburgh, Ba. 


THE 
» YACHT 
~ } | ATHENA 


Sere? eee) 6The only 
American 
Yacht of- 
fering the 
unique pleasures of cruising along the classic shores 
of Greece and among the matchless fiordsof Dalmatia, 
Send for illustrated Cruise Announcement of Spring 
and Summer Cruises in the Mediterranean. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston 


MEXICO » fe 


rain, 
GRAND CANYON. CALIFORNIA. 
Winter Tours de Luxe. 
The Bryant-Spence Co., 863 Dearborn St., Chicago 
25 FOR 60-DAY SELECT SUM- 
MER TRIP TO EUROPE. 
8. H. LONGLEY, 814 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

































HELPS TOWARD THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 





New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that high 
degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These talks are radical de- 

rtures from old-time methods. By ALFRED Ayres, Author of ‘‘ The Orthoepist,”’ 
* The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 16mc»Cloth. 75 cents. 


The Lutheran Observer: “ ~t is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.” 





Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents of effective, graceful 
speaking. Heartily commended by the highest authorities. The book ‘contains 
several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of wide reading, careful study, and 
— experience. By Epwarp P. Tuwinc, M.D., Px.D., Author of ‘A Hand- 

k of Illustrations,” “ Outdoor Life in Europe,” etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


The Independent, New York : ‘‘ Compact and inexpensive, but it omits noth- 
ing essential.’’ 


How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audience 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way, public 
speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use of the will in public 


speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. It contains many 
interesting facts and illustrations. By NATHAN SHEPPARD, Compiler ‘‘ The Dick- 
ens Reader,” ‘‘ Character Reading from George Eliot,” etc. 12mo,Cloth. 75 cents. 


The Literary World, Boston: ‘“‘We advise every public speaker to read at 


least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 





The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


BELL’S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, followed by a c 
poetry, classified and adapted for reading an 
eloquence. For senior and junior —_ s and students. Revised edition, 188th 

ae and ALEXANDER M. Bett, F.E.L.S., Late 
Lecturer in University College, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


Prof. T. C. Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “ It zs standard, and contains many valua- 


thousand. By Prof. Cuas. 


ble hints and exercises.”’ 


opious selection of extracts in prose and 
a recitati 


recitations, from ancient and modern 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23d St. NEW YORK 














Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 























NeAIGnT A PLUMB LINE 
/1... TOWINTER 

RESORTS Y FLORIDA 

, the CAROLINAS €CUBA 


SEABOARD 


FLORIDA 
LIMITED 


f and other high- 
class trains afford 
ideal service to 
an ideal winter 
climate. 


For Booklets or information 
address 


W. E. CONKLYN, 
G.E. P. A. 


1183 Broadway, NewYork 


“SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RATLWAY 








The University Prints 


Art of 
The Netherlands and German ny 
A new series of 500 just complete 
1500 subjects on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach), and Italian 
Art previously published. Size 54 
x8inches. One Cent Each. 
Send a two-cent stamp for catalogue. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 








EU ROPE N: ples to Scotland. ‘*Cre- 

tie” ’ June 20. Highest testi- 

monials. 10th Jone. Illustrated | book, aap. 
W. A. JOHNSON, 9 ‘Ave. 

Personally conducted, mod- 


E U ROI erate price ed summer tour, 


1908, Italy to Scotland, REV. FREDERICK A. 
HEISLEY, Rector Episcopal Church, Corry, Penn. 























GE numbers of Literary Digest 
readers are about to make plans 
for their winter travel and recrea- 

tion. To these we invite special con- 


sideration of the announcements in the 
Travel and Resort Directory of ‘this, our 


SPECIAL WINTER 
VACATION NUMBER 


Our subscribers constitute a circle of 
readers universally recognized as being 
most responsive to the best class of travel 
and resort advertising. We believe they 
will find in this issue a variety and excel- 
lence of winter vacation facilities certain to 
insure the best enjoyment and satisfaction. 


We also call our readers’ attention to 
the articles in this issue of special interest 
to travel lovers on the following subjects : 


WHAT TRAVEL MAY DO 

THE MEDITERRANEAN TRIP 
BERMUDA AND THE WEST INDIES 
FLORIDA AND THE SOUTHWEST 
THE GREATEST PORT 


The Literary Digest 








SAN JOSE 
MISSION 


The Missions 
of San Antonio 


—crumbling monuments of the 
spiritual zeal of the early Spanish 
invaders—add much to the his- 
toric interest and attractiveness of 
this delightful winter resort. 

But it is the climate that is by 
far the most attractive feature of 
San Antonio. There is not in 
America so perfect a combination 
of sunny winter weather, pure, 
dry air and beautiful surround- 
ings. Most of each day through- 
out the winter can be spent 
outdoors in the invigorating air. 

“*In Sunny San Antonio”—a beautiful 
illustrated booklet about this city of a 
thousand delightful surprises will give 


you a new idea of San Antonio’s attrac- 
tiveness. Send for it to-day—it’s free. 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. M.K.&T. Ry. 
862 Wainwright Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 


Special Winter Fares now to Texas. 
Ask any agent for particulars. 
















NORTH CAROLINA 
(Founded by James W. Tufts) 


THE LEADING 
HEALTH 
RESORT 
OF 
THE 
SOUTH 


THREE GOLF COURSES kept in first-class 
condition. Finest livery of saddle horses to be 
found anywhere. ‘Tennis courts and country 
club. 35,000-acre shooting preserve with trained 
dogs and guides. Four splendid hotels. Fifty- 
two cottages. 


A Preparatory School under good direction. 
Consumptives excluded 
OPENING OF HOTELS 


Holly Inn, . opened November 2oth 
Carolina, . opens January 11th 
Harvard ot kiran 

Berkshire, “ \ January rsth 


Through Pullman service via Seaboard Air 
Line or Southern Railway. Only one night out 
from New York, Bostonand Cincinnati. Don’t 
fail to send to nearest railroad offices for litera- 
ture illustrating the out-of-door features of 
PINEHURST and giving full details of its 
attractions, or address 
Pinehurst General Office 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner, Boston, Mass. 

















ONE WAY BY WATER 
ONE BY RAIL 


Or Vice Versa 


A suggestion for a delightful trip to the quaint, half-French, half- 
American city of New Orleans, always brimful of interest to the tourist 
—once visited, creates a desire for an annual trip. 


Southern Pacific Steamers 


SUPERB ACCOMMODATIONS—SUITES, STATEROOMS 
BATHS, SPACIOUS DECKS, UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


NEW YORK to NEW ORLEANS 


Five days on the Atlantic—a stay in New Orleans—a side trip to 
Havana, or to Texas, Mexico, California—or return to New York by 


rail or steamer. 


Send for copy of handsome book free. 


L. H. NUTTING, G. P. A., 349 Broadway, New York 
Or any Southern Pacific Agent 





Our readers are asked tc mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advert...... 
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=Tiavel and Resort Directory 














Pacific Mail Steamers 
follow the 


“Sunshine Belt” to the Orient 


[From the Mew York Herald, January 7, 1906] 
Stretching completely across the Pacific is what may be termed the 


««Sunshine Belt.”” Here the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow 
gently, there is very little rain and the seas are never high. It is within this 
belt that the Hawaiian Islands are located, with their equable climate and 
subtropical verdure. @ North of this the Pacific presents much the same 
aspect as the Atlantic, with its cold winds, fog and blows, except that the 
icebergs of the North Atlantic are lacking. 








From San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Japan, China and the Philippines 


“ Around-the-Worid Tours ’’ arranged with full stop-over privileges. 








Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 
PACIFIC MAIL S.S. CO., San Francisco, Cal. R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and General Mgr, 


CHICAGO New York Str. Louis BALTIMORE Boston PHILADELPHIA 

120 Jackson Bl. 1 B’way-349B’way go3OliveSt. Baltimore& Hanover 170 Washington St. 632 Chestnut St. 
SyRACUSE ASHINGTON CINCINNATI HameBurG (GERMANY) 

212 W. Washington St. 511 Pennsylvania Ave. 3 E. 4th St. Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 

Lonpon (ENGLAND) 49 Leadenhall Stas Cockspur St., West End. 














JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 
A ing volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. B 
B O O KS mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New Yor! 

















MAKING 
A NEWSPAPER 


By JOHN L. GIVEN, recently N. Y. Eve. Sun 


_ GOING TO PARIS? 


THEN get F. Berkeley Smith’s three delightful books 
cn Paris and the Parisians—‘‘ The Real Latin 
Quarter” ($1.20); ‘‘ How Paris Amuses Itself ”? ($1.50) 
* Parisians Out of Doors” ($1.50). All beautifully 
illustrated. Charles Dana Gibson says they “‘are like 


AN XMAS PRESENT a trip to Paris,” and Frederic Remington claims that 


well worth having. Tells many city activi- |] “hey would makea wooden Indian part with his cigars.” 
ties that everyone ought to know, but Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 
about which few have ever heard. Ex- 

















plains how thousands of persons act as 
reporters without being aware of it. Will 
widen almost everyone’s horizon. Especi- 


COLD OR WARM CLIMATE 
Asa Winter Resor.? 


Over 100 leading newspapers commend it. 


There isa growing belief that = crisp, ~ climate has | 
z ; ; its advantages for the invalid or the convalescent as a win- | 
ey weeatie to prospective journalists. ter resort. The Battle Creek Sanitarium has made such a 


The Git 


of Gifts 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
the English Language is a 
household necessity. You 
have long wanted to own one. 
NOW is your Christmas op- 
portunity. We will send 


you free the Funk & Wae- 
WALLS UNABRIDGED STANDARD 


DICTIONARY, two volumes, in 
# morocco leather. 


Examine it in your home 5 days; then 
send us $2 asa first payment, and $2 a 
month till paid for ($30 in all); or, if you 
do not want to keep it, return it to us at 
our expense. Sign Blank below, today. 


Standard Dictionary 
is Unrivalled 


Because: It is NEW from cover to cover, and has 
cost over $1,500,000 to produce. 

Because: It contains 79,000 more vocabulary 
terms than any other dictionary published. 
Because: It is the work throughout of leading 

scholars and specialists in all departments of 
knowledge. 
Because: Each word is respelled phonetically for 
pronunciation, by the new scientific alphabet. 
Because: Disputed spellings and pronunciations 
have been dealt with by 57 eminent philologists. 
Because: The common meaning of a word is 
given first; then in order, the rarer meanings. 
Because: A new and valuable system of group 
indexes is given concerning important words. 
Because: The proper use of prepositions has been 
explained and fully illustrated. 
Because: Nearly 100,000 books were read to fur- 
nish quotations for the use of every word. 
Because: The compounding of words has been, 
for the first time, reduced to a science. 
Because: The proper use of capital initial letters 
is indicated throughout the entire vocabulary. 
Because: Twenty-one colored plates are marvels 
of exquisite art work, one alone costing $5,000. 
Because: It contains 317,000 vocabulary terms— 
nearly 100,000 more than any other dictionary. 
Because: It isthe most expert work of 257 editors 
and specialists of the highest order. 
Because: It employed some 533 readers to gather 
from thousands of books apt word illustrations. 
Because: It contains 125,000 synonyms and anto- 
nyms—an unequaled list. 
Because: It has many other excellent features, 


and is most highly endorsed by eminent scholars 
everywhere. 





CHRISTMAS INSPECTION BLANK 





Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
44-60 East 23.1 Street, New York. 


Gentlemen :—Will you please send me for examina- 
tion, carriage free, a copy of your new Standard 
Dictionary, in two volumes, bound in three-quarter 
morocco, price $30.00? It is expressly understood that 
I may retain this work for five days, andif then I do 
not care for it, I will return it to you at your expense, 
I assuming no risk of any kind while the volumes are 
either in my possession orintransit. If retained, | I 
will remit to you $2.00as the initial payment within 
six days of receipt of the Dictionary by me, and $2.10 
monthly until the $30.00, the regular price of the Dic- 


D. 12-21-’07. 











325 pages. 
mail $1.62. 


HENRY HOLT & C 








success of its health training for tired people, convalescents 
At booksellers. $1.50; by | and invalids during the winter, that it has issued a beauti- 
ful, interesting Portfolio describing its facilities. A copy , 
of this Portfolio can be had by addressing the Sanitarium, 
Box 64, Battle Creek, Mich. Some very interesting pic- 
tures of the Battle Creek Sanitarium are shown ina page \ 
advertisement published in this issue of the Literary Digest. 


tionary, is paid. 
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The New Talmud Publishing Co, 


a4 BOSTON are now ready to take subscriptions for 
Rodkinson’s translation of 


“THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD IN 
ENGLISH” 


and ‘¢THE HISTORY of THE TALMUD.” 
Cash or instalment. Send for prices. Prospectus 
mailed free. 
THE ONLY TRANSLATION in the World 
718 Colonial Building, Boston, Mass. 
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MAIL ORDER 
BOOK SERVIGE 


Att BOONS IN ALL LANGUAGES AT FAIR PRICES 


SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
INFORMATION QUOTED FREE 


BRENTANO’S 


5 Ave. & 27 St.. NEw YORK 








LEARN A PROFESSION 


and earn more mone We teach Law, 
) Oratory, Advertising, tory Writing, Engin- 
\ eering, Surveying. 160Courses. Low cost. 
Easy payments. Best Correspondence 
School on earth. Instruction by mail. 
Write for catalog 117, and name course wanted. 


INTERCONTINENTAL UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The KLIP with the GRIP 


A binder and loose leaf holder, for 
paper: and magazines in home, of- 

ce, library and reading room. No 
holes to punch or strings to tie. In- 
weg 4 removable. Covers to order. 
Price list free. Samp]e dozen mailed 
for 75 cents, 


H. H. BALLARD, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Bulletin. 
THROUGH PULLMANS FROM NEW YORK. 


Do you know that you can take a through Pullman 
sleeping car on the Pennsylvania Railroad from New York to 
practically every city of importance south of the Great Lakes 
and east of the Mississippi River ? 


On the current time table you will note there are six. 
high-grade express trains with through sleeping cars to 
Chicago and four with through sleeping cars to St. Louis. 
These include the “Pennsylvania Special” which recently 
broke the record trip from Liverpool to Chicago; “The Penn- 
sylvania Limited,” the “Chicago Limited,” and the “St. Louis _ 
Limited,” the fastest and finest train to the southwest. And 
the schedules of these trains are so adjusted as to best suit the 
convenience of the morning, afternoon, and evening traveler. 


Through sleeping cars leave at convenient hours also for 
Cincinnati, Nashville, Louisville, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Wheeling, Youngstown, and Pittsburgh. 


New Orleans, Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah, Montgom- 
ery, Birmingham, Memphis, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Charleston, 
Columbia, Augusta, Aiken, Knoxville, Hot Springs, Va., Rich- 
mond, and many other cities of the Southland are -also 
brought into daily touch with New York by the through 
sleeping car service of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


If you are going South or West call at a Pennsylvania 
Railroad ticket office and get through service via the Standard 
Railroad of America. C. Studds, E. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, 
will be glad to give you full information and to make your 
Pullman reservations. Telephone “1032 Madison.” 
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AFTER THE HOLIDAYS 
WHERE WILL YOU G0? 


Are you thinking of Bermuda, Florida, California, 
or the Mediterranean? 

Have you thought or do you know about Michigan 
and the Battle Creek Sanitarium ? 

Are you “running away” from the cold into a warm 
and enervating and possibly a miasmic or malarial 
climate? 

It would be wiser to go to a comfortable, interest- 
ing, health-training, great five-acre indoor resort 
located in a climate where the outdoor atmosphere is 
crisp, dry, invigorating, blood purifying and_ tissue 
renovating. 

Warm air is depressing. Cold air is vitalizing and 
strength building. It has priceless value to the con- 
valescent, the tired and the invalid. No chilling, or 
“taking cold,” of course. Cold air for the lungs and 
warmth and perfect protection for the rest of the 
body. That is the ideal situation for health building. 

The conditions at the Battle Creek Sanitarium are 
ideal. The world-wide reputation of this institution 
has been earned by the results which it has accom- 
plished for its guests. 

Don’t run away from cold air. It is your best 
friend. Send for the interesting, fascinating and 
inspiring story of “ Winter at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium”’ as toid in the | 


BEAUTIFUL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTFOLIO 


which contains some 60 illustrations of buildings, en- 
vironments, enjoyments and facilities, including the 
indoor palm garden, indoor swimming pools, great 
gymnasium, sun parlor, manual- Swedish movement 
and mechanical vibration apparatus, together with 
brief interesting descriptions of the many, many dif- 
ferent kinds of baths and other physiological methods ) 
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used in successful health training. 
An important factor in the success of the Battle 


Creek Sanitarium is its famous and unique cuisine, 
¢ 







controlled according to the caloric system. au 
Also its system of laboratory analyses, in * 


conjunction with thorough scientific ex- RY 
29 
<P 


aminations and diagnoses. 










Write or telegraph for this Port- The 

. Sanitarium 
folio before you settle on where 2 Box 64 
to go. Battle Creek 
Mich. 


Without any 
obligation to myself, 
please send me the illus- 
trated portfolio, entitled 
**Winter atune Battle Creek 
Sanitarium.”’ 

I am especially interested in 
your facilities for treating 


THE SANITARIUM 
Box 64 
Battle Creek 
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TOPICS::OF , THE DAY 


THE THIRD-TERM QUIETUS 


HATEVER may be its reception in inner political circles, 
President Roosevelt’s reiterated refusal to take a third- 

term nomination under any circumstances is welcomed by the 
leading papers of both parties with approval and evident relief. 
Altho his attitude in this matter was never really in question 
among his friends, say Washington dispatches, the formal restate- 
ment of his position at this juncture comes as “a genuine and com- 
plete surprize.” Various explanations of his action have gained 
brief credence only to give place to later rumors and surmises. 
Thus some have connected it with Representative Clayton’s anti- 
third-term resolution now pending in the House. Others say that 
Mr. Cortelyou’s friends unintentionally forced his hand by tactics 
directed against the welfare of Mr. Taft’s boom. But whatever 
may have precipitated the publishing of his second “renunciation,” 
there is nothing ambiguous about the words in which he eliminates 
the third-term issue from further consideration in the coming cam- 
paign. After repeating literally his famous announcement of 1904 
that “under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept 
another nomination,” he adds simply: “I have not changed and 
shall not change the decision thus announced.” This “puts it out 
of the power of‘even the most irrepressible of his admirers to trade 
further upon his name in connection with the third-term proposi- 
tion,” remarks the Washington Evening Star (Ind.); but as the 
Philadelphia Press (Rep.) reminds us, this “does not remove him 
as a potent, possibly a commanding, influence in the contest,” 
since he “has the right to be interested in the choice of a successor 
who will carry forward the good work which has been inaugu- 
rated.” But all agree that he is now effectually cleared of the sus- 
picion of “ playing hide-and-seek” with the nomination, and prac- 
tically all the press recognize that the whole situation is vastly 
changed by the final elimination of the most conspicuous figure 
among the Presidential candidates. The New York World 
(Dem.), however, reluctant apparently to relinquish at once a pic- 
turesque issue, suggests that “in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s emphatic 
declaration, it is by no means certain that the voters will take him 
at his word”; and it asks: “Can he turn back the tide? Suppose 
the Roosevelt shouters, as Governor Hoch, of Kansas, has threat- 
ened, ride over the convention like a herd of Texas steers? Will 
he still decline? Will he be able to decline?” So also the Wash- 
ington Herald (Ind.), which predicts that the “ Roosevelt clamor ” 
will “break out again, stronger than before.” The New York 
Press (Rep.), however, is not alone in impugning the motives of 
the third-term boomers, and in regarding the idea that any com- 
bination of circumstances could have caused the President to for- 
get his pledge of 1904 as an insulting reflection upon his integrity. 


His reiteration of that pledge, says the New York Sun, apparently 
forgetting all scores, redounds “to his everlasting honor”; and it 
adds: “It is.a great public service to remove from millions of 
patriotic and anxious minds the dread of an imminent campaign 
over the third-term question, with consequences disastrous to the 
American system, whatever the event of the fight.” 

The immediate effect of the President’s move, remarks the Bal- 
timore American (Rep.). The Wall Street Journal (Fin.), and the 
Brooklyn 7zmes (Rep.), is to focus public attention upon the other 
candidates, and we may now expect to hear frequent rumors and 
reports about the progress of the Taft, Hughes, Knox, Foraker, 
Cannon, Cortelyou, Fairbanks, and other Republican booms. Of 
these names, Secretary Taft, Senator Foraker, and Senator Knox 
are open and formally avowed candidates for the nomination, 
while, as John Temple Graves expresses it, “the Republican field 
is full and the forest is alive with blanketed nags, willing but 
unannounced ”—dark horses ready for the race. Mr. Taft. says 
the Baltimore Vews (Ind.), is “unquestionably the logical candi- 
date” to succeed Mr. Roosevelt ; and the New York Zzmes (Dem.) 
also thinks that the War Secretary is “probably the foremost 
figure, because of the supposed preference of the President that he 
should be chosen.” But to what extent, ask a number uf Repub- 
lican papers, has the feud between the Foraker and Taft factions 
in Ohio damaged the prospects of the Secretary of War? That 
the Taft boom, in spite of misadventures and set-backs in its native 
State, is not to be abandoned, may be inferred from the comment 
of the New York 77zbune (Rep.), a paper which is supposed to be 
very close to the Administration’s policies. Says The 7ribune: 


“Our own opinion is that the President’s utterance imparts a 
body and substance to Mr. Taft’s candidacy which it has hereto- 
fore lacked because of the measure of success with which some 
friends and more enemies of the President have sought to create 
a belief that he desired, was willing or might be constrained to 
become his own political legatee. But while he has permitted the 
fact to appear that he regarded Mr. Taft’s candidacy with particu- 
lar favor, he is well aware that it is far easier to express a prefer- 
ence than to deliver votes in a convention, and the Secretary’s 
eager supporters will be unwise if they assume that this latest de- 
velopment means anything more than a fair field for a hard fight. 

“The most interesting and agreeable reflection which the inci- 
dent suggests is the well-deserved good fortune of the Republican 
party in having at command so large a number of fit and seasoned 
men from whom to choose a Presidential candidate next June. 
While the Democracy is relapsing into the arms of Mr. Bryan, 
with only here and there a fitful effort to escape, the party in 
power entertains no doubt of its ability to remain in power under 
the leadership of any one of many thoroughly equipped patriots 
and statesmen.” 


And the New York G/ode (Rep.) still believes Secretary 
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Taft to be the leading candi- 
cate. Thus: 


“His strength is diffused and 
national, whereas that of other 
candidates is primarily local. 
Unruffied judgments all over the 
land have turned to him as the 
best thing in sight. He is ac- 
ceptable to the Administration 
wing of the party through the 
loyal support he has given his 
chief; he should be equally ac- 
ceptable to the anti-Administra- 
tion wing of the party because of 
the sanity and orderly conserva- 
tism he has shown during an ex- 
tended public career. It may be 
predicted that the effort to pre- 
sent this sturdy and solid citizen 
as an enemy of the industries and 
property interests of this country 
will not succeed. Beyond per- 
adventure, if elected President 
he will be President.” 


* 








ing the remarkable unanimity of 
States with favorite sons in ma- 
king him second choice ; Waiting 
for the heavy hand of the Presj- 
dent to be removed. But now 
it is time that active work were 
done by those well-wishers of the 
Republican party and of the na- 
tion who desire to see Mr. Hughes 
made the candidate for the Pres- 
idency. 

“On the barest grounds of po- 
litical expediency his title might 
| beurged. The Republicans are, 
in any case, going to have a hard 
row to hoe next year. They will 
have to encounter the argument 
of hard times. This is always 
formidable against the party in 
power; it will be doubly hard for 
the Republicans, after their rec- 
ord and their boasts, to overcome. 
Any one can see by the way in 
which Bryan’s spirits are rising 
that he expects to harp next 














The New York World (Dem.) 
discovers that “the Taft candi- 
dacy has made great headway 
since Mr. Roosevelt’s announcement”; but it adds that “so, for 
that matter, has the Hughes candidacy.” 

Under the circumstances, says the Brooklyn 7imes (Rep.), “all 
the signs appear to point to the nomination of the candidate of the 
Empire State, Governor Hughes.” The New York Press (Rep.) 
stands as firmly as ever in the conviction that the Republican 
voters of this State at least “want Governor Hughes and will not 
take anybody else”; and the New York Pos? (Ind.) thinks that 
the movement in favor of Hughes “should immediately be given a 
new aspect.” We read: 


“Thus far, it has been passive; taking note of the deep impres- 
sion which he has made upon all parts of the country; observ- 


THIS WILL HELP TO “LOOSEN UP” THE CURRENCY. 
—DeMar in the Philadelphia Record. 


year upon the Republican panic 
and the Republican depression. 
Now, the only way to meet such 
tactics is, not to put forward a 
rival in harum-scarum shouting, but a man who has shown him- 
self strong and cool and steady, and in whom the great mass. 
of conservative people, doubtful about the past and timorous 
about the future, can be induced to repose their confidence. Gov- 
ernor Hughes seems, in fact, as if cut out by nature to be an after- 
panic nominee.” ; 


The Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.) makes the following interesting 
comment on the Republican situation : 


“It may be that the Roosevelt men, despite the loss of the pres- 
tige of his name, will still be able to control the nomination. On 
the other hand, it may turn out that Rooseveltism without Theo- 
dore is just as empty of attraction as Ham/et without the Prince 
of Denmark. This latter is certainly the expectation of the agents 
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THE RISK HE RUNS. 
While the hoarder devotes his stocking to such uses how can he ex- 
pect Santa Claus to do anything for him? 
— Bradley in the Chicago News. 


SANTA CLAUS TO THE RESCUE. 


MOVE ON! 
—Gregg in the Atlanta Constitution, 
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THE QUILTING PARTY. 
—Mc Dougall in the Philadelphia North American. 


THE DELUGE. 
— Macauley in the New York World, 


AFTER THE PANIC, 


of the great corporations. If they are not much in error, it will be 
found that the retirement of Roosevelt means a recovery of power 
for the interests which, up to his time, were able to control the 
party machine. 

“Should this be so, the campaign next year will have for its 
main issue, not the tariff or the money question, but the much 
broader question of reaction on the one side, pitted against con- 
sistent progress on the other. The Republican party, irrespective 
of anything said to the contrary, will be regarded by clear-eyed 
men as standing for the undoing of all that has been accomplished 
toward bringing the trusts and monopolies into reasonable subjec- 
tion to the law, while ‘the Democrats, with Bryan at their head, 
will, or should have, the advantage of contending for perseverance 
along the lines of all that has most distinctly commended the ad- 
ministration of Roosevelt to the general body of the people.” 


Says the New York Hera/d (Ind.): 


“The next President may be less picturesque and of less dicta- 
torial temper than Mr. Roosevelt and still prove an admirable 
Chief Magistrate. The American people, in fact, have had enough 
for the present of ‘dominating personalities’ and long for a return 
to safe principles. They long for a President who will be merely 
a chief executive and not an embryonic dictator. Any President 
fulfilling such conditions is assured in advance of a hearty wel- 
come, whether his name be Taft or Hughes or Magoon.” 





DEMAND FOR A CENTRAL BANK 


F all the measures of financial reform which will be submitted 

to Congress as a result of the country’s startling object-lesson 

in the defects of our present system, none promises, at the present 
showing, to receive more support among the experts than the plan 
for a central national bank, to serve, as the Denver Repudlican 
puts it, “as a sort of gyroscope or balance-wheel for the country’s 
finances.” Such a project is indorsed by William B. Ridgely, 
Controller of the Currency, and « bill embodying the idea has 
been prepared by Senator Hansbrough, of North Dakota, a mem- 
ber of the Senate Finance Committee. Advocacy of this course, 
moreover, was the most notable feature of the recent meeting in 
Philadelphia of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The evidence of this meeting, says the Philadelphia 
Press, is that “a government bank, or one having its own manage- 
ment, with close government affiliation, is growing in favor with 
men of weight in the financial] world.” Most of the leading finan- 


ciers who addrest the Philadelphia meeting declare themselves 
for such an institution. Controller Ridgely points to the fact that 
the experience of all the rest of the world has shown that the best 
way to give the banks and the people a “proper system of elastic 
credit notes” is “by means of a strong central government bank 
which will handle the finances of the Central Government, act as 
reserve agent for other banks, and have the sole right to issue 
credit bank-notes; all under government control and subject to 
severe government supervision.” Others who on the same occa- 
sion commended the idea of a central bank of issue were Mr. Isaac 
N. Seligman, and President William. A. Nash, of the New York 
Corn Exchange Bank. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff feared that popular 
prejudice against such a scheme is still too strong, but Mr. Nash 
characterized this “venerable and senseless prejudice which ob- 
structs the national well-being” as a bugaboo to be killed, a ghost 
to be exorcised. To quote Mr. Nash further: 


“The average politician is more afraid of it than any other pub- 
lic question except the tariff. The magnetic needle does not point 
more unerringly to the pole than the clearing-house certificate 
points to a great central bank; and dodge this as we may, and as 
probably we will, finally we shall come back to it and hail it as 
the solution of all our difficulties. 

“But such a bank must be organized properly or it will never 
gain public confidence. The Government must be represented in 
it, but the dominant power must reside in a board of directors ‘to 
which the most eminent bankers and business men shall be chosen. 
Let the clearing-houses of the great central reserve cities nominate 
those directors, and you will have a governing body as influential 
and as respected as the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“Give us in good faith such a central bank with such manage- 
ment aud with such functions as the clearing-houses all over the 
country have to-day, and you will put us on a par with England 
and France and Germany, with their great benign national banks. 
To give it authority and respect, it must be divorced from party 
politics.” 

There is no doubt in Mr. Seligman’s mind that “if we had had a 
modified central banking system the forced closing of the Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company could have been avoided ... and the 
heedJess run on other trust companies would have been prevented.” 
As to the scheme being opposed by popular sentiment, the New 
York 7imes reminds us that we have no adequate data on that 
point. We read: 


“Public sentiment in this country often changes rapidly under 
conditions that arouse the public mind. . . . Moreover, it is plain 
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Copyrighted, 1903, by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C, 


SENATOR HANSBROUGH, 
Father of a bill providing for a central bank. 


WILLIAM B. RIDGELY, 
Controller of the Currency. 


Copyrighted, 1904. by Pach, New York, 


ISAAC N. SELIGMAN, 
Prominent New York banker and financier. 


SOME MEN WHO ADVOCATE A CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


from the discussions of Monday, and from those going on all over 
the country, that ‘a central bank’ has ‘now a very different mean- 
ing from what it had when tle prejudice of the public was aroused 
against it. It is not necessarily a government bank. It is not 
necessarily a bank in competition with other banks. It is a cen- 
tral organization of the banking interests of the whole country, in 
which all may be represented or concerned, and which will coop- 
erate with all to the general advantage.” 


The previous history of the central-bank experiment in this 
country is briefly outlined in the Buffalo Zafress, which reminds 


us that three attempts to establish such a bank as a permanent in- . 


stitution “have resulted in failure and subsequent disaster.” To 
quote : 


“The first was under the Confederation and was devised by 
Robert Morris. Tho chartered for ten years, this bank lasted only 
six years. Its charter was repealed as soon as political power in 
Congress changed. 

“Much more famous is the history of the first Bank of the 
United States, which owed its existence to the statesmanship of 
Hamilton. It was chartered early in 1791, with a capital of $10,- 
000,000, of which $2,000,000 was subscribed by the United States. 
The charter was granted for twenty years ; bills were made receiv- 
able in all payments to the United States, and it was given power 
to establish branches. . . . When the bank’s charter expired in the 
Madison Administration, Congress refused, by the casting vote of 
Vice-President George Clinton. to renew it, and the bank went out 
of existence. 

“The second Bank of the United States was chartered in 1816 
under Monroe. It is a noteworthy fact that the general plan of a 
great central bank was supported by a Northern Democrat, George 
M. Dallas, and the greatest of Southern States’-rights men, John 
C. Calhoun, tho the charter, as finally passed, followed closely the 
original principles of Hamilton. This bank had $35,000,000 capi- 
tal, of which four-fifths consisted of United States six-per-cent. 
stocks ; the Government had the appointment of five of the twenty- 
five directors and the bank was made custodian of public funds. 
Branches were established in all leading cities and, tho at the out- 
set there was a period of mismanagement and unpopularity, the 
bank soon entered upon a career of prosperity which lasted until 
Jackson dragged it into politics by attempting to make political 
spoil of the positions it had to bestow. The refusal of Nicholas 
Biddle, the bank’s president, to yield in this matter led to Jack- 
son’s bitter and successful fight to prevent the renewal of the 
bank’s charter. Following its dissolution came another era of 
business disaster and unstable currency which. lasted until after 
the resumption of the specie payments in the Grant Administra- 
tion. The present national banking system was then well es- 
tablished.” 


Can such an institution, asks 7e Eapress dubiously, be kept 
out of politics? =, : 

When the subject of currency reform ultimately forces itself 
upon the attention of Congress the public will probably read fre- 
quent references to “the Treat plan,” “the Fowler plan,” and other 
plans characterized in an equally unexplanatory way. In such an 
event the following summary of the various plans now most in evi- 
dence, as published by the New York Journal of Commerce, will 
be of value for reference: 


“The American Bankers’ Plan—Providing for an ‘emergency’ 
credit currency by permitting any national bank, actually engaged 
for one year, and with a surplus of 20 per cent. of its capital, to 
issue additional notes without security equal to 4o per cent. of its 
bond-secured circulation, subject to a tax of 2% per cent. per an- 
num on the average amount outstanding; and a further amount, 
equal to 12% per cent. of its capital, subject to a tax of 5 per 
cent., etc. " 

“The Central Bank of Issue Plan—Recommended by the New 
York Chamber of Commerce, providing for the organization of a 
central bank of issue, with a capital of not less than $50,000,000, 
to carry a large reserve of gold, and act as custodian of the Gov- 
ernment’s metallic reserves, as its agent in redeeming all kinds of 
money, as its receiving and distributing agent, doing at its branches 
the work now done at the subtreasuries, and to deal exclusively 
with banks. The plan provides for stock ownership of this bank 
in part by other banks and in part by the Government, but vests 
its management exclusively in the Government. 

“The New York Chamber of Commerce Asset Currency Plan— 
Providing for the issuance of additional notes equal to 35 per cent. 
of its capital by any national bank, whose bond-secured circulation 
equals 50 per cent. of its capital stock, subject to a graduated tax 
of from 2 per cent. to 6 per cent., according to the amount of 
additional notes taken out. 

“The ‘Treat’ Plan—Providing for a bond-secured emergency 
note system, in contradistinction to a credit currency system. 
Under this plan national banks would be empowered to issue 50 
per cent. of their circulating notes on security other than govern- 
ment bonds, and the same would be retired in four, six, and eight 
months from September 1 of each year. (This is an adaptation of 
Secretary Chase’s idea embodied in the following report to Con- 
gress: ‘Such currency could be issued as a loan to bankers, on 
deposit of coin, a pledge of securities, or in some other way.’) 

“The ‘Fowler’ Plan—-Providing for a credit currency system 
through permitting national banks to convert bank-book credits, 
or deposits subject to check, into bank-note credits, or credit 
currency. The ‘Shaw’ Plan—Providing for ‘emergency’ circula- 
tion by national banks up to 50 per cent. of their capital without a 
deposit to secure its redemption, but subject to a tax of 5 per cent.” 
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SUNDAY IN NEW YORK 


ECAUSE a New York judge recently rendered a decision 
based on a neglected clause in the city’s charter relating to 
Sunday amusements, and because the Mayor and the Police Com- 
missioner issued sweeping orders in accordance with this decision, 
the citizens of Manhattan have had a chance to decide what they 
really think of their Sunday-entertainment law. The result, as re- 
flected in the local press, has been watched with interest and 
amusement by our sister cities. The law as it stands—and it is 
within the power of the aldermen to revise it—prohibits, together 
with theatrical performances and all the distinctly secular forms 
of public entertainment, sacred concerts, lectures, and all perform- 
ances which take place upon a stage. Zhe World prints the fol- 
lowing list of events which had to be canceled on the first Sunday 
of the law’s strict enforcement : 


An entertainment by German ladies for a children’s charity ; 

The symphony concert in Carnegie Hall; 

An illustrated Board-of-Education lecture ; 

Dancing planned for many weddings in hired halls ; 

Moving-picture show by Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. such as was given 
the previous Sunday ; 

Educational Alliance lectures ; 

The Metropolitan and Manhattan opera concerts ; 

Plays in Yiddish theaters, whose patrons worship on Saturday ; 

The “Children’s Theatre” on the East Side, one of the most 
beautiful undertakings in the city. 


“The city administration,” remarks the ‘New York American, 
“is trying the experiment James Watt tried on his mother’s tea- 
kettle. When he got the lid on tight enough, it had to come off.” 
The same paper deplores the tendency of some persons “to foment 
an irreconcilable difference between the flatly non-religious con- 
ception of Sunday and the extreme so-called Puritanical view.” 
To quote further : 


“Both of these elements of needless disputation are immoderate 
in their fumings compared with their numbers. By far the largest 
proportion of the citizens regard the matter not as a burning issue 
for furious debate—the times and the intelligence have advanced 
far beyond that—but as! no issue at all, and only as a matter of 
common sense and reason and rational public good ! 

“The great third party—the greater proportion of the reasoning 
public—is in favor of upholding the dignity of the day of rest, 
while at the same time, and with equal force, it is opposed to nar- 
row boundaries inflicted upon wholesome public diversion in the 
name of religion. 

“The great American majority objects to ribald and unseemly 
things on the day of rest, when humanity relaxes after a week of 
toil and effort and it objects with equal virility to attempts to 
reach into the burial-places of the past for the rote and rule of 
conduct of living citizens. 

“It is bosh to assume that there is an irreconcilable issue. It is 
not an issue at all, for the simple reason that the law of New York 
should follow the lawful view of nine-tenths of American senti- 
ment in great cities. It were pitiful indeed if sincere men, charged 
with that duty, and duly empowered to enact municipal regulations 
guarding both Sunday dignity and Sunday happiness, could not 
prepare such reasonable regulations forthwith and put an end to 
an unseemly wrangle between persons who do not typify public 
sentiment.” 


Bishop Potter, the head of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New York, thinks that the problem is too complicated for the 
Board of Aldcrmen to deal with adequately, and suggests a Sun- 
day Laws Commission to be appointed by the Governor. While 
admitting, in a recent interview, that che question is too broad for 
a snap judgment, he believes that a happy medium of Sunday ob- 
servance can be found which will conserve the rest day, and at the 
same time provide recreation for the great class whose leisure is 
wholly confined to Sunday. 

“Why should we be allowed to look at pictures on Sunday when 
we are not permitted to hear music?” asks the Evening Sun ; and 
The Times remarks that while the Sunday-amusements law is 
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being so strictly enforced the liquor law remains nearly a dead 
letter. “The best way to get rid of a bad law is to enforce it,” 
quotes Zhe Evening Mail, and The Herald finds consolation in 
the thought that ultimately the people will decide the matter ac- 
cording to their real wish, whatever that may be. While the 
Washington Pos¢ has a sigh of sympathy for “poor little old New 
York” in her novel experience, the Philadelphia Press hardens its 
heart and affirms that “it was high time for the courts to act,” else 
“in another decade theaters would have been as open in New York 
as in Paris.” The Pittsburg Dispatch remarks thoughtfully that 
“after all, it may do New York good. ” 


THE KING OF SWEDEN 


SCAR II. of Sweden, whose death was announced last week, 
appears to have measured up very closely to our newspapers’ 
ideas of what a king should be; and at the same time, according 

















FOUR GENERATIONS OF ROYALTY. 


Standing are Sweden’s new King, Gustaf V.,and the Crown 
Prince, Gustaf Adolf. Seated is the late King Oscar II., holding the 
son of the Crown Prince. 


to the Hartford 77mes, he was “probabiy the best-loved ruler in 
Europe.” He was “not alone the friend of his people, but the 
friend of humanity,” remarks the Washington Post. One of the 
most cultured men in Europe, and the most scholarly of modern 
monarchs, he was also a profound lover of peace, his justice and 
impartiality receiving recognition in the frequency with which he 
was Called*upon to act as arbiter in international disputes. He 
decided the Samoan question in 1902, and was proposed as final 
arbiter in the Venezuelan dispute of 1896. A poet, orator, and 
historian, he had, in addition to rare qualities of mind and charac- 
ter, unusual distinction of appearance, and a remarkable record for 
personal bravery and prowess. In physique and in character, re- 
- marks the Philadelphia Record, he was “kingly in the best sense 
of the word,” altho “a descendant in the second generation of Jean 
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Baptiste Jules Bernadotte, the son of a French notary, and the 
equally lowly born Mlle. Clary.” “He was very affable and 
democratic in manner,” says the New York /udependent, “ accessi- 
ble to the humblest of his subjects and to foreign visitors,” and 
“preferring to walk about the streets or use the street-cars rather 
than to drive in state.” He was great as a king, remarks the New 
York American, “because he did not seem a king at all, but only 
a higher type of man”; and the Chicago Pos¢ thinks that in no 
country, other than Sweden, will his death cause “so deep and so 
wide a sorrow” as in the United States. Says the New York 
Commercial: 


“A more nearly ideal king has never lived, and in his death 
latter-day monarchy loses a type of potentate that is not likely ever 
to be reproduced within the lives of the very youngest of this day 
and generation. The trend is all in the opposite direction—the 
rule of the strong-hand monarch, or else the rule of the people, a 
pure democracy. Soldier, author, diplomat, poet, mediator, musi- 
cian, orator, philologist,.scientist, patron of the arts, philanthro- 
pist, statesman, king, Oscar II. was altogether a most remarkable 
man. Hewould have been such beyond all doubt had his French- 
man great-grandfather never have attracted the favorable notice of 
the childless King Charles XIII. of Sweden and Norway. As it 
was, Fate made him one in a line of illustrious kings originated in 
the peasantry of the inheritors of ancient Gaul, and he fitted him- 
self into his destiny as no other king of modern times has done it. 

“Tf King Gustaf V. does half as well, he will merit the plaudits, 
the respect, the love of his people.” 


The Philadelphia Press reminds us that King Oscar died a dis- 
appointed man because of his failure, two years ago, to hold Nor- 
way to his throne. But, as the New York Wor/d remarks, he had 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that he “had lost one-third of 
his subjects only to make of them friends.” 





THE FILIPINO COMMISSIONERS 


HE appearance at Washington of the two new delegates from 
the Philippines will stimulate, the New York 77ibune hopes, 
“a more generous and enlightened treatment of the Filipinos by 
Congress.” The new delegates are Benito Legarda and Pablo 
Ocambo, the former a friend of the American régime and the latter 
an Aguinaldist. Each receives a salary of $5,000 a year from our 
Government, with $2,000 additional to cover all expenses. Zhe 
Tribune says they will “sit in the Lower House of Congress,” but 
the Springfield Republican finds nothing to warrant such a state- 
ment in the act providing for them, which merely says that the 
commissioners “shall be entitled to an official recognition as such 
by all departments.” Zhe Republican continues : 


“So far as the law indicates, the two commissioners will not even 
have the right of petition in Congress, such as all American citi- 
zens enjoy. They may appear, and doubtless will appear, before 
congressional committees, after being invited, but never will they 
thus appear by right. 

“ What ‘recognition as such by all departments’ may amount to 
one hesitates to say. There is something humorous about it. 
When Congressmen appear at the departments they can command 
some slight attention because they have votes in one House or the 
other and also they represent the votes at home that make and 
unmake administrations. The honorable resident commissioners 
from the Philippine Islands will represent nothing of the sort, and 
their influence at the departments is not likely to upset the estab- 
lished balance of power. 

“The resident commissionerships impress one at the outset as a 
kind of shallow farce, yet if these offices have the effect of im- 
proving our relations with the Philippine Islands through the con- 
tact which the commissioners may establish with the Washington 
Government and the members of Congress, their creation will have 
been justified. Evidently much will depend upon the character 
and ability of the commissioners themselves. It is very gratify- 
ing that the men chosen to go to Washington appear to be of the 
best type of Filipinos, altho they represent different political 
aspirations. 
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“Mr. Legarda, who was selected by the Philippine Commission 
at Manila, is a conservative and a long-time office-holder under the 
American régime. He has no sympathy with the independence 
idea, and consequently he will represent anybody but his own peo- 
ple in this country. Mr. Ocambo, who was chosen by the Filipino 
Assembly, will be the real representative of popular sentiment in 
the islands. As the New York Zimes says, he is an‘ ex-rebel.’ 
That is, Mr. Ocambo fought for the Filipinos while their land was 
being conquered, and when it had been conquered and he had 
served his time at Guam, he returned to his home‘and took the 
oath of allegiance. In his own way each of the commissioners 
will serve, as he believes, the best interests of the Philippine 
Islands. 

“Will Congress this winter give the commissioners an exhibition 
of its heartfelt interest in Philippine welfare by enacting the Phil- 
ippine tariff law? The commissioners can do nothing but sit 
around and perhaps plead for markets for their people. Will Con- 
gress grant them an open door?” 





THE MEANING OF THE PACIFIC CRUISE 


YSTIFICATION and uneasiness have persistently mani- 
fested themselves in the Eastern press, especially in sev- 
eral of the leading New York journals, ever since the plan of 
sending the entire fleet to the Pacific was first broached. “No- 
body seems to know what is the true purpose of the move,” they 
complain, and when they are not worrying over it as a menace to 
peace in the Far East they are quoting expert opinion to the effect 
that even regarded as a practise cruise the undertaking is a blun- 
der. Now no less an authority than Capt. A. T. Mahan, whose 
knowledge of navies has gained him a world-wide reputation, tells 
us not only that the ‘practise entailed affords an ample and ade- 
quate reason for the cruise, but that this practise is “imperative,” 
and should have been sought sooner. Writing in 7he Scientific 
American on “The True Significance of the Pacific Cruise,” he 
describes its “effect upon the imagination of several journals ” as 
approaching “the border-line of insanity.” As to the possibility 
of offense to Japan, he says: “Let it be said at once, definitely 
and definitively, that there is in international law or in interna- 
tional comity absolutely no ground of offense to any state, should 
another state, neighbor or remote, see fit to move its navy about 
its own coasts in such manner as it pleases.” To quote further: 


“The experiment—for such it is until it has become experience 
—should have been made sooner rather than be now postponed. 
That it was not sooner attempted has been, probably, because the 
growth of the Navy has only now reached the numbers, suffi- 
ciently homogeneous, to make the movement exhaustively in- 
structive: ...... 

“The movement of the United States battle fleet from the At- 


lantic to the Pacific coast is in the highest sense practical, because ° 


it is precisely the kind of movement which the fleet of any nation 
may, and usually will, be required to make in war. It is further 
practical, because the United States has a Pacific as well as an 
Atlantic coast, and has not a navy large enough to be divided 
safely between them. The question is at least debatable, whether 
for the near future the Pacific is not the greater center of world 
interest; as it certainly is, with regard to our own military neces- 
sities, one of greater exposure than the Atlantic....... 

“No amount of careful prearrangement in an office takes the 
place of doing the thing itself. It is surely a safe generalization, 
that no complicated scheme of action, no invention was ever yet 
started without giving rise to difficulties which anxious care had 


‘ 


failed to foresee. If challenged to point out the most useful lesson“ 


the fleet may gain, it may be not unsafe to say: its surprizes, the 
unexpected. If we can trust press reports, surprize has already 
begun in the home ports. The fleet apparently has not been able 
to get ready as soon as contemplated. If so, it will be no small 
gain to the Government to know the several hitches; each small, 
but cumulative....... 

“In my estimation, therefore, the matter stands thus: In the 
opinion of Sir Charles Dilke—than whom I know no sounder au- 
thority, because while non-professional he has been for a genera- 
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THE REAR-ADMIRALS WHO ARE TAKING THE FLEET TO THE PACIFIC, 


tion a most accurate observer and appreciative student of military 
and naval matters—the United States Navy now stands second in 
power only to that of Great Britain; but it is not strong enough to 
be divided between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Both are part 
of acommon country; both thercfore equally entitled to defense. 
It follows inevitably that the fleet should be always ready, not only 
in formulated plan, but by acquired experience, to proceed with 
the utmost rapidity—according to the definition of mobility before 
suggested—from one coast to the other, as needed. That facility 
obtained, both coasts are defended in a military sense. By this I 
do not mean that an enemy may not do some flying injury—serious 
injury—but that no large operation against the coasts of the United 
States can prosper, unless the enemy command the sea; and that 
he can not do, to any effect, if within three months a superior 
United States force can appear. . . . Such mobility can be ac- 
quired only by a familiarity with the ground, and with the methods 
to be followed, such as Nelson by personal experience had of the 
Mediterranean and of the West Indies; of the facilities they of- 
fered, and the obstacles they presented. Such knowledge is ex- 
perimental, gained only by practise. It is demonstrable, there- 
fore, that the proposed voyage is in the highest degree practical ; 
not only advisable, but imperative. Nor should it be a single 
spasm of action, but a recurrent procedure ; for admirals and cap- 
tains go and come, and their individual experience with them. 
Why not annual? The Pacific is as good a drill ground as the 
Atlantic.” 





“THEODORE ROOSEVELT—DESTROYER” 


HESE words, in large black-faced type, form the heading of 

a quarterpage newspaper advertisement by means of which 

- a recent arrival in the magazine world makes its bid for public at- 
tention. The advertisement, which is displayed from one end of 
the country to the other, tells whoever reads that years of patient 
toil must go to the building up of what President Roosevelt “has 
already torn down”; that “it will take millions of idle machines 
and miles of hungry bread-lines ‘to pay the price of atonement if 
his destructive policies are permitted to continue”; that his poli- 
cies “threaten to paralyze every line of legitimate business—they 
threaten your salary, your savings, your job”; that his life, his 
writings, and his utterances “breathe only the thought of destruc- 
tion—destruction of animal life, of human life, and of the liberty, 
the property, and the reputations of men.” “Should your child,” 
it asks, “be robbed of its bread because of the misdeed of a trust 
or arailtoad?” And it goes on to say, in effect, that if you want 
more of this sort of literature you will find it in the December issue 


of The American Business Man, of Chicago. Turning to that 
publication we find four articles which, taken together, may be re- 
garded as a sweeping frontal attack upon the stronghold of the 
President’s popularity. In the opening page. the editors—in spe- 
cial type, double-leaded—deride Mr. Roosevelt’s claim to be a 
champion and apostle of the “square deal.” To quote in part: 


“Is it the Square Deal when a President of the United States 
incites the public into a clamor that winds up in panic? Is it the 
Square Deal when a President takes cases out of the courts and 
tries them from the rear platform of his train? Is it the Square 
Deal when a President swings and smashes his big stick and tears 
down industries that took years of patient effort to build up? Is 
it the Square Deal when a President uses his high position for 
personal vituperation and vilification? 

“Did that steamboat captain who was discharged by telegraph 
at the instigation of the President, and who was later, at a court 
of law, found guiltless—did he get the Square Deal? 

“Does the workingman who is thrown out of his job because of 
dull times which follow this Presidentia! tirade and talk—does this 
workingman get the Square Deal? 

“is it a Square Deal for his employer? 

“And the merchant, the clerk, the superintendent, the book- 
keever, the jobber, the traveling man—every man in business who 
is made to suffer ‘along with the guilty "—is theirs the Square 
Deal? 

“Who gets the Square Deal? The trust does not get it, when 
its property is confiscated because of a bloodless crime. The rail- 
road does not get it when it is fined $5,000 for a 45-cent rebate. 
The bank does not get it when the Presidential destruction of 
public confidence threatens its safety. The manufacturer, the 
merchant does not get it. The workingman does not get it. And 
this in a country where without the interference of the President, 
the Square Deal would be a mechanical, an automatic fact!” 


Next “A Washington Correspondent” draws an alarming picture 
of Mr. Roosevelt exercising an “autocratic control of the whole 
American press.” We are given to understand that our newspaper 
editors, like the essayists of Louis XIV.’s court, are subserviently 
ready “to reflect the glory of their master or refrain from dipping 
their pens in anything but honey.” And after all, we are told, the 
public is to blame. Thus: 


“It is through the press of the country that the occupant of the 
White House really wields his greatest power. No master ever 
was a hero to his valet, and neither did there ever live a court 
jester who recognized divinity ina king. by the same token, the 
number of newspaper correspondents in Washington who would 
not like to tell the truth about the President can be counted on the 
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fingers of one hand. But what would you, when editors, governed 
by the temper of their Ry bnbtived pubscrincrs ie forced to pros- 
titute themselves and permit nothing but adulation of Theodore 
Roosevelt to appear in print! } 

“Public opinion is a curious thing. It may veer in a night, or ‘it 
may stand seemingly as firm as Gibraltar. In the case of the 
present Administration, and in spite of blunders that would have 
damned any other. Chief Executive, it has blown steadily from the 
one quarter for seVen long years.” 


The writer asserts that by his recent advocacy of the removal of 
the duty on pulp-wood the President has still more firmly “bound 
the newspapers to his chariot-wheel.” On other pages Mr. Jay 
Howard Russell classifies Mr. Roosevelt as by nature “a destroyer, 
and not an upbuilder,” and another writer discusses “Theodore 
Roosevelt—The Greatest Living Press Agent.” 

Has President Roosevelt’s popularity suffered such diminution 
of late as to justify,as a business proposition, this widely adver- 
tised attack? Or does the December issue of Zhe American 


Business Man reveal, as a Washington dispatch to the New York . 


Tribune asserts, a violent recrudescence of the “great conspiracy ” 
against the “Roosevelt policies”? In this connection it may be 
interesting to note that the most direct and acrid of all the New 
York Sun’s recent onslaughts upon the President was delivered at 
the very moment that the much-discust advertisement made its 
appearance. In this attack—which 7he World characterizes as 
“studiously shocking and offensive”—Zhe Sun asserts that “a 
more conscienceless or more reckless demagog [than President 
Roosevelt] never afflicted this country,” and it sneers at his recent 
message as “the lucubrations of a mind unhinged.” 

Returning to the subject of “the conspiracy ”"—which 7he Times 
and Zhe Post mention only to ridicule—we are told by 7he 7rib- 
une’s dispatch that the extensive publicity given to the “ Theodore 
Roosevelt— Destroyer” advertisement must have been purchased 
at a price of not less than $200,000. We read further: 


“It is naturally assumed that such a sum could not have been 
expended by a small publisher or by any firm of poor men, and the 
circumstance is declared to be the natural outcome of that ‘con- 
spiracy ’ which was so frankly described by a convivial guest at the 
now famous Bourne dinner of last spring. ...... 

“The wholesale manner in which the ‘Theodore Roosevelt— 
Destroyer ’ advertisement is being circulated, the suddenly swollen 
bank accounts of certain politicians who are working against the 
Roosevelt type of Republicanism, and the editorials in certain 
newspapers are all pointed to as clearly indicative of the deter- 
mination of certain interests to prevent the continuance of the 
policies for which the President has stood—a determination to re- 
lieve certain violators of the law on a magnificent scale from the 
constant peril of imprisonment which now menaces them. The 
President is convinced that but for the ruling of a certain judge he 
would have already placed certain wealthy men behind the bars, 
and he appreciates to the full the anxiety he has occasioned to 
every man who regards the violation of the law as essential to his 
financial success. He is determined that, if it lies in him, there 
shall be selected to succeed him a candidate who will be in thor- 
ough accord with his policy of enforcing the law, and the use of 
abundant funds to defeat his purpose occasions him no anxiety, as 
he is confident that once the great body of the people realize the 
facts the most lavish expenditures of money will prove of no 
avail.” 


The Chicago 77rzbune reports that its publication of the adver- 
tisement in question drew angry protests from its: readers. The 
New York World, taking up Zhe Sun’s reference to President 
Roosevelt’s mental condition, says: 


“There never was a President in the White House who was a 
shrewder politician, whose mind was less unhinged or more ca- 
pable of withstanding any tension, strain, or burden to which it 
might be subjected. His physical, mental, nervous, temperamental 
strength is little less tha. marvelous. If Mr. Roosevelt’s mind is 
unhinged, Cromwell was a chattering imbecile and Napoleon died 
from the effects of paresis. 

“The President’s unreasoning admirers and unreasoning oppo- 
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nents refuse to see that there are actually two Roosevelts. One of 


' them is an amazingly resourceful, calculating politician, not over- 


accurate or overscrupulous or overtruthful, seeing clearly what he 
wishes to accomplish and not overnice in the means he employs to 
reach his ends. 

“The other Roosevelt shares Lincoln’s:mastering desire to serve 
the people and, leave a name that will shine forever in American 
history. This.is the Theodore Roosevelt who has grappled with 
trusts and corporations, terrorized cowardly Wall Street, smashed 
the mean money power, and, but for Cortelyou, Bacon, and Root, 
has almost broken the shameful alliance between predatory plutoc- 
racy and the Government of the United States. 

“This is the Roosevelt that appeals so effectively to the imag- 
ination of the masses. . . . The two Roosevelts must be consid- 
ered together.” 





> TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE Sunday-comic supplements:will be amend to continue. The law is 
against amusements. —New York Evening Mail. 





Tue Pittsburg Stock Exchange, which has beén Closed more. than a month, 
doesn’t seem to be missed.—The Philadelphia Press. 


A tot of Illinois legislators are looking forward with some anxiety to the 
resurrection day of the direct primary law.—The Chicago Post. 


SENATOR BalLey says ‘‘ Congress doesn’t understand the money question.” 
However, it seems to understand it well enough to know how to raise its own 
salery.—The Washington Post. 


NEw York is proudly exhibiting a mummy 4,000 years old because it came 
from Egypt, but, strangely enough, it shows little veneration for its prehistoric 
horse-cars.—Chicago Daily News. 


A Fioripa paper thinks the President should say something to encourage that 
Texas man who is the father of forty-two children. Presidential encouragement 
does not seem to be necessary in that case.—Omaha Bee. 


GovERNOR ComER, oi Alabama, still has a batch of unsigned bills on hand. 
Possibly in an emergency United States Judge Thomas Goode Jones can still 
dig up a few unsigned restraining orders.—The New York World. 3 


In the Atlanta Constitution ‘‘Uncle Remus” is quoted as saying: ‘‘ Mr. 
Roosevelt is a remarkable man, ard so is his wife.” Fvidently a White House 
dinner has a tendency to cause slips of the tongue.—The Washington Post. 


ESPECIALLY IN PittspurG.—Mr. Carnegie says a man’s usefulness is just be- 
ginning at the age of seventy. There are plenty of workingmen who would be 
glad if their employers would look at the matter in the same light.—Washington 
Post. 


THE precipitation of a free fight in the Douma the other day indicates that the 
Russian Autocrat has not yet dared to be autocratic enough to introduce Speaker 
Cannon’s rules for the government of his legislature —New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 
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KICKED OUT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 3.—Swarthmore College will reject the mil- 
lions offered it by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, the eccentric Quakeress, who 
bequeathed them to the institution on condition that it give upall in- 
tercollegiate athletic contests, and particularly all football_—News 
item. ~ --Sullivant in the New York American. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


HOW STOLYPINE RUNS THE DOUMA 


HILE the aims of the Douma itself seem to be largely of a 
vague and unpractical character, those of Mr. Stolypine 
are very plain. His object is to propose a budget, and to have the 
Russian Parliament pass it. In the meanwhile the Russian Premier 
is perfectly willing to temporize. He must establish the foreign 
credit of Russia, for the purpose of floating those loans without 
which it is impossible for Russia financially to live. This he can 
not do in Europe without the support of the Russian Parliament. 
Russian finances at present are in a deplorable condition, and, 
after going into elaborate calculations with regard to the revenue 
of the Czar’s Government and stating the inevitable expenses for 
1908, the London Economist declares “thus both ends won’t meet 
by a distance of about 78,000,000 rubles ($39,780,000) of perma- 
nent expenses.” Zhe Economist has, however, no doubt that Mr. 
Stolypine’s budget will be passed by the representatives of the 
people, and thus gives the grounds for its opinion: 

“The present Conservative (or, rather, reactionary) Douma, 
composed mostly, as it is, of landowners whose own careless man- 
ner of life is responsible to a large extent for the present misery of 
Russia, is just in the humor to pass the budget without examining 
it at all, if only to show their childlike confidence in the Govern- 
ment and their detestation of these liberal lawyers and mournful 
economists who are eternally criticizing and objecting.” 

Yet in its very first debate the new Douma came to such a dead- 
lock as might have provoked its dissolution. The Right objected 
to the use of the word “constitution” in the reply to the Czar’s 
address, evidently thinking the Czar did not care to be reminded 
of it; while the Left objected just as strenuously to the use of the 

















THE RUSSIAN BLUEBEARD. 


NicuoLas—“ Horrors! I no socner bring home my third wife 
than these dreadful signs of warning appear.” 
—Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


” 


word “autocracy,” on the idea that a government could not be 
autocratic and constitutional at the same time. The situation be- 
came so strained as almost to justify Maxime Kovalsky’s state- 
ment in the Revue Bleue (Paris) that the third Douma is “impos- 


sible.” Finally, however, the dispute was adjusted by omitting 
both words. 

If they thought this settled the matter, however, they never made 
a greater mistake, for, as the press relate, no sooner was the reply 
delivered to the Czar than Premier Stolypine appeared upon the 
scene and read a declaration in which he repeatedly referred to 
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THIRD DOUMA., 


NIcHOLAS—“TI am rather afraid of her, but she’ll melt away when 
the spring comes, like her sisters.” —Rire (Paris). 


the “autocracy,” amid wild cheers from the Right, and never ut- 
tered the word “constitution” once. “The autocracy,” he said, 
“exists as a supreme power to which the Czar will resort when- 
ever the safety of Russia demands it.” He declared his intention 
of presenting to the third Couma “the. same bills, including the 
budget, as were presented to the second Douma,” and virtually 
told the Douma it must approve them. “The representative sys- 
tem,” he added warningly, “was granted by the Autocrat, and the 
autocratic power ever watches over the welfare of Russia and will 
be exercised in moments of danger.” The Premier promised at 
the same time to introduce measures for agrarian relief, for main- 
taining the rights of private property, for local government reform, 
state insurance for workingmen, and measures of relief for the 
clergy; but the Socialist Wumanité (Paris) asks : “What do these 
concessions amount to, made, as they are, by the bond-slaves of 
absolutism, who dream of nothing less than the bloody restoration 
of unlimited autocracy?” 


This quarrel over constitutionalism and autocracy has thrown‘ 


the Russian press into a frenzy of recrimination. The Russkoe 
Znamya (St. Petersburg), which marked its pages with a black 
cross while the second Douma was in session, as an intimation 
that it ought to be dissolved, now denounces the Right as traitor- 
ous for allowing the elimination of the word “autocracy ” from the 
address. The ovoye Vremya, too, brands as “perjurers” the 256 
deputies who conspired to rob the Czar of his prerogatives. But 
the St. Petersburg organs of the Left, the Russ and the Zovarisch, 
indulged in such heated remarks on the other side that they were 
supprest by the Government. 

Meanwhile the Russkoe Tribune publishes a statement which 
would imply that the Douma is threatened by other foes than the 
bureaucracy. The omission of the word “constitution” from the 
address, we are told, has caused great angerandexcitement. This 
paper informs us that the revolutionary Socialists are distributing 
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a circular in which the Douma is denounced 
as a non-representative body, as a “grotesque” 
outcome of an autocratic coup d'état. War 
is declared against the power of the autoc- 
racy; and of this revolutionary Socialist 
circular, containing nine sections, the Paris 
Matin deciares : 


“This circular, disseminated in all the in- 
dustrial centers and in every corner of the 
Empire where intelligent peasants are to be 
found, will furnish data for a formidable agi- 
tation, which will undoubtedly end in the dis- 
solution of the third Douma by the will of the 
people.”—7vrauslations made for THE LIT- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


GUESSING AT THE MOROCCO PUZZLE 
—Why France should thrust her hand into 
what the Gaz/ozs (Paris) calls the “Moroccan 
wasps’ nest,” where a Moorish “holy war” 








ANOTHER TOTTERING LIT. 
TLE THRONE 


oe DAUDET wrote a novel 
called “Kings in Exile,” in which he 
recounted the adventures in Paris of certain 
minor European monarchs, who were more or 
less unwilling absentees from their several 
capitals. Carlos, of Portugal, is not exactly 
in exile, tho removed from public life in Lis- 
bon, and confined to his palace for fear of 
meeting a bomb in thestreet. King Leopold, 
of Belgium, is really an exile from Brussels, 
where he is at serious odds with his Ministry, 
principally on account of his alleged malad- 
ministration of the Kongo. Things have in- 
deed reached such a pitch that his abdica- 
tion, declares the Meuse (Liége), is a current 
topic of conversation. The Brussels corre- 








against all Europeans is now threatened, is a 
puzzle to the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), un- 
less France thinks Germany will connive at 
her conquest of Morocco. The Paris So/ez/ 
announces that the connivance of Germany has been already ob- 
tained and that Clemenceau and von Buelow have thus made an 
agreement by which France is to be allowed to occupy Morocco on 
condition of furnishing a loan by which the overstrained treasury 
of the German Government may be relieved. The So/ez/ plainly 
declares : 


noted Slavophil poet. 


“Such is the odious plan to which Mr. Clemenceau has lent him- 
self, and in which he is backed by the Ministry and the President 
of the Republic, under the dictation of a politico-financial syndi- 
cate by whose means he can make a loan to Germany. . . . The 
whole radical press will soon be raising a sentimental song over 
the rapprochement between France and Germany, in order to 
facilitate a loan to William, under one form or another, in expecta- 
tion that the scheme will be officially admitted at Paris.” 


It is interesting to note in this connection a recent speech by the 
German Chancellor in the Reichstag, in which he said: 


“Germany has noreason to place any obstacles in the way of the 
French action, especially as it has not so far infringed the provi- 














THE MOROCCO AFFAIR, 


CLEMENCEAU—“A Holy War, did yousay? Heavens! I’ve had 
enough of that sort of thing with the Pope.” —Rire (Paris). 


sion of the Algeciras Convention nor encroached upon the rights 
of other Powers. After taking such an attitude as this it naturally 
becomes incumbent on the German Government to maintain a re- 
served silence. I will therefore in this place abstain from any 
detailed reference to certain aspects of French procedure at Casa- 
blanca.” — 7yvanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


MR. KHOMIAKOF, 


President of the third Douma. 
large landed proprietor. 


spondent of the Zzderté (Paris) confirms this 
item, with the implication that, as the King 
has piled up millions from his Kongo enter- 
prise, he can snap his fingers at a throne. 
This correspondent writes : 


He is a 
His father was the 


“ The court circle is naturally very reserved about the future of 
King Leopold, but a person of some intelligence informs me that 
we must not be surprized if something sensational should happen 
within a short time. One thing is certain, that the King has made 
his fortune and is turning it into cash. This, in the public mind, 
is connected with the beliei that his abdication is imminent.” 


The reasons why Leopold should either mend his royal ways or 
else abdicate are stated by Paul Janson, Socialist Deputy for the 
city of Brussels, in the Belgian Lower Chamber. He makes a series 
of accusations against his sovereign in an article contributed to the 
Liberal Veue Freie Presse (Vienna). The King of the Belgians, 
we are told, is surrounded by a camarilla who flatter and mislead 
him. Of them Mr. Janson quotes the words of the French dram- 


atist— 
Infernal flatterers, you whose presence brings 
Heaven’s direst visitation upon kings. 


These myrmidons belong to the Clerical party, we are told. They 
brought about the Kongo difficulties, under the following circum- 
stances: 

“ King Leopold in 1886 was authorized by the Belgian Chamber 
to assume the title ‘Sovereign of the Kongo State,’ over which 
he now rules as absolute master without fear of outside control. 
There his wish and will are law, so that he is enabled to establish 
and maintain a personal proprietorship there, and to free himself 
from all such constitutional safeguards as have been set around 
the* monarchy for its own good, and indeed belong to the very es- 
sence of parliamentary government.” 

Horace says that when once a dog has tasted carrion he can not 
be kept from it. According to Mr. Janson the Kongo enterprise 
demoralized Leopold, and he went from bad to worse. In the first 
place he began to think himself independent of his people, altho 
“the Kongo enterprise would have been impossible without the 
material, moral, and financial help of Belgium. The King seemed 
quite to have forgotten this. At present he appears to believe 
that he alone deserves the credit of founding the Kongo Free State.” 

Now that he has enriched himself personally, we are told, Leo- 
pold is willing Belgium should annex the Kongo as a national 
colony. There is one serious objection to this. The Kongo is in 
debt to those who bought its bonds, and the Kongo is likely to be 
in difficulties ; and bankruptcy, or rather repudiation, seems to be 
impending there. Another accusation against the King is that he 
will not attend to the business of his Kingdom. To quote further : 


“ The King is now abroad. For months he has not held court 
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in Belgium. He is said to be in Cartaix, but no one had seen him 
there. Then we are told he is at Royat, but the season in that 
place is long past. His royal communications are dated from 
Royat, from Fontainebleau, but a rumor is widely current that 
he has taken a splendid palace in the close neighborhood of Paris, 
where he can relieve himself from the burden of government.” 


Everybody in Belgium feels the remissness, selfishness, and -un- 
fitness of their sovereign. Mr. Janson speaks forebodingly of these 
circumstances as follows : 


“The Monarchists are in anguish, the independent spirits are 
in revolt. The servants of the King carry out his commands, but 
do not conceal their unwillingness to do so. 

“The pigheaded, selfish monarch stands on one side, and the 
Parliament, which has in vain striven to end a situation of which 
it is weary, on the other. And now the crisis has reached its acutest 
stage.”"— Zranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





JAPAN’S HEARTLESS LABOR SYSTEM 


OME writers have exprest astonishment that the Japanese 
laborer and artizan should so eagerly rush to the ports of 
the Pacific islands, Canada, and California. In such places he 
is scarcely ever treated as an equal. Sometimes he is outraged 
and ill-treated, and never anything more than tolerated. Yet still 
the stream of immigrants pours on from the Asiatic to the Ameri- 
can shores of the “Peaceful Sea.” There is something startling 
in the persistent way in which a fertile land, filled with industries, 
and not at present overpopulated, allows the blood and sinews of 
its people to seek life and work abroad. 

A few considerations, however, says the Manchester Guardian, 
will make this mystery clear. Japan’s development along indus- 
trial lines is one of the most remarkable features of her recent 
progress. In thirty years the Japanese have leapt from simple arts 
and handicrafts to the employment of the most elaborate machin- 
ery. This fact has attracted attention in that large manufacturing 
center of England, Manchester, and the paper cited recently dis- 
patched one of its correspondents to inquire into the labor condi- 
tions in the factories, mills, and dockyards of Nippon. At once 
this correspondent, whose impressions are published in the paper 
he represented, was struck by the distress and discontent of the 
laboring classes whom machinery has put on the shelf. This 
writer says : 


“The sudden and drastic effect of the new system was extremely 
oppressive to the old artizan class, who, together with their ancient 
patrons, went down with the fall of ‘feudalism, and the process of 
the upheaval in society then begun has not yet run its course. In 
Japan the handicraftsman and the local artist succumbed to the 
era of machinery with a suddenness unknown to the West. Con- 
sequently her industrial advance has been marked by a growing 
element of disaffection that now, like a smoldering fire, is at any 
moment ready to be fanned into flames. There is probably no 
country in the world where industrial disquietude is more general 
and menacing than in Japan to-day.” 


This “industrial disquietude” is, however, aggravated further 
by many other causes. The inhumanity of the whole Japanese 
labor system is appalling. Thus we read: 


“Nor is all this disaffection due to the agitation of those de- 
prived of an accustomed competence by the increase of the factory 
system: the root of the trouble lies in the inhumanity of the system 
itself. Japanese industrialism is a soulless machine in which the 
worker is ground to a degree ‘that would not be tolerated in any 
country where those that bear the burden of industry were intelli- 
gently and sufficiently organized to protect themselves. And 
woman, being the cheaper vessel, suffers the nethermost weight of 
it all. During the last twelve months there has hardly been a week 
that has not witnessed some exhibition of united protest against 
the injustice of the present labor conditions. Strikes and other 
manifestations of discontent have broken out in all lines of indus- 
try and among all classes of workers. In some instances, as in 
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the case of the miners, the outbreak was so furious as to result in 
murderous rioting and wanton destruction of extensive property.” 


The wage system in Japan is oppressive. Starvation wages are 
the rule, even in cotton-factories, where one might expect “condi- 
tions of labor to have reached the most modern development.” 
Yet we are informed by this writer : 


“Examine the labor conditions in Tokyo, where the highest 
wages in the Empire are paid. There a cotton-ginner at best can 
make only a shilling [24 cents] a day, and over most of the country 
he has to be content with less. Thousands of female factory oper- 
atives get not much more than 6d. [12 cents]a day. This was 
hardly a living wage a year ago, but it is lessnow. The highest 
wages a carpenter can command are 2s. [48 cents] a day, tilers get 
1s. 8d. [40 cents], plasterers 1s. 11d. [46 cents], bootmakers 1s. [24 
cents], laborers 1od. [20 cents]. When we turn from the highest 
to the lowest rate of wages conditions may better be imagined than 
described. In the last year rice, which is one of the most essen- 
tial articles of food to a Japanese, went up in price to double the 
rate of the twelve months before. There are other aspects of the 
system still more menacing.” 


The hours of labor in Japan are uncontrolled by law, and the 
condition of the toilers is pitiable in the extreme. On this point 
we quote the following : 


“There are no laws regulating the hours of labor. In some 
cases, as on railways, twenty-four consecutive hours are the rule. 

















NEW LOVER, 


Miss: CH1INA—“ Mr. Russ is a good-for-nothing enormity. My 
dearest is dear, dear Yankee!” —Tokyo Puck. 


This excessive strain upon the workman is doubtless responsible 
for the increasing frequency of accidents on Japanese railways. 
Often, as one passes a station at night, the whole staff appears to 
be asleep, and probably is. Factory operatives usually work from 
7 A.M. to 6 P.M., with a few minutes at noon for a bit of rice to eat. 
Many of the factory workers are women, for the most part young 
girls, and these suffer much from the constant strain of time and 
activity. They are drawn chiefly from the poorer «’*sses, and are 
usually ignorant and wholly at the mercy of the foreman or em- 
ployer. It is said that the lot of the Japanese factory girl is the 
hardest known to woman. She is engaged in a toil that is physic- 
ally exhausting ; her mere pittance keeps her underfed, and she is 
without either protection or sympathy. The old personal feeling 
of interest and responsibility that existed between employer and 
employee in pre-Restoration days has disappeared before the cease- 
less grind of modern industrialism.” 


Nor are there any extra precautions taken to protect the lives 
of those operatives why are engaged in dangerous occupations. 
The employers, like all Japanese, says this representative of 7he 
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Guardian, attribute no value to human life, and are utterly re- 
gardless of their employees’ safety. His words are thus explicit : 


“To a foreigner the most shocking aspect of the Japanese indus- 
trial system is the absolute indifference of managers to the unnec- 
essary risk and exposure to which the operatives are constantly 
subjected. The alarming loss of life that results from accidents 
from week to week could beyond doubt be much reduced by a lit- 
tle attention to the ordinary dictates of humanity in the way of pro- 
tecting workmen. In the Mitsu Bishi naval yards at Nagasaki I 
have often wondered how the thousands there employed could all 
crowd into a few lighters to be ferried across the harbor every 
evening. The other day I was not surprized to see one upset and 
plunge hundreds of struggling men and women into the sea, re- 
sulting in considerable loss of life. In an Osaka arsenal hundreds 
of women were employed in taking the powder from old cartridges 
left from the late war; a match was dropt, causing an explosion 
that killed forty-nine women at once, and the consequent fire and 
explosions killed a great many more. There was no supervision 
adequate to warn the women of the danger of using matches in 
such a place. Such accidents are too common in Japan to be 
justly considered unpreventable.” 





MORE “CHAOS” IN IRELAND 


HE land troubles of Ireland have reached a point of aggrava- 

tion this year which is unprecedented since the time of Par- 

nell. Assassinations, cattle-driving and conspiracies among the 

Irish are being multiplied. The English papers are full of ac- 

counts of such disturbances. Cattie-driving is the outcome of the 

land question. The land, say the Irish leaders, is given to cattle 

by the graziers, instead of to men. Accordingly midnight raids 

are made in which the cattle are driven from their pastures and 

scattered over the country. Weread in 7he Evening Standard 
and St. James's Gazette (London) of this outrage near Athenry : 


“A man and his mother, an old lady, whose age and sex might 
have made some appeal to the pity of the most brutal blackguard- 
ism, were shot down within a few yards of the church door to 
the accompaniment of a salvo of cheers and jeers by the crowd of 
Irishmen who had just come from mass. With the most valid ex- 
cuse imaginable such an attack reflects the spirit not of men but 
of brutes, not of a civilized country but of a savage state. And in 
this case the reason for shooting was that this man, content to sur- 
render all else, desired to retain as an integral part of his private 
demesne a portion of one of the farms he had owned, as resident 
landlord, for years past. . . . Hunting has been made an object of 
terrorist attack, because graziers joined in what was a national 
sport. Ladies have been beaten with sticks and pulled off their 
horses; hounds have been poisoned; all that occurs to the mind 
of a vindictive savage has been done that can insure the loss to 
Ireiand of the large sums spent by English sportsmen in that coun- 
try, and of the employment secured inconsequence. It is reported 
that a witness who gave evidence merely as an expert at the Glen- 
ahiery trial has been deprived of a contract with a local authority 
in Waterford, simply because he appeared in the witness-box.” 


Numberless cases of cattle-driving have been tried ia which the 
juries refused to convict on the most direct evidence. This con- 
dition of things is charged to the account of Mr. Birrell, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, who is accused by the English press of treating 
the matter with “jocosity,” instead of earnestly deprecating and 
condemning the conspiracy and violence of the Nationalists. 
Speaking of the state of “chaos” into which Ireland is drifting the 
London Oxuzlook remarks : 


“It is in deference to agitators . . . that the Liberal Govern- 
ment refuses to defend private property and to enforce an elemen- 
tary respect for law and order in Ireland. Mr. Birrell failed with 
his Conciliation Bill and his Irish Council Bill, but his failure in 
practical Irish administration has been as complete and far more 
culpable. Under the rule of this amiable amateur, outrage and 
disturbance, as the engines of political agitation, have rapidly in- 
creased, while he himself has elevated weakness and connivance 
and compromise into positive principles of state policy. Unless 
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this accomplished purveyor of literary éréc-a-brac is speedily re- 
moved from a position for which he was never ordained by nature, 
the state of Ireland will go from bad to worse and the excellent 
results of a prolonged Unionist administration will be entirely 
undone.” 


Mr. Birrell is thus earnestly appealed to by Zhe Spectator 
(London) : 


“We are compelled to say—and we say it with a full sense of re- 
sponsibility—that the state of Ireland is rapidly drifting into a 
condition of social disorder of a kind which inflicts the cruelest 
wrongs upon individuals, and is a menace to the prosperity, moral 
and material, of the whole community. . . . If Mr. Birrell is not 
willing to face the facts and retrace his steps, then not only will 
he do irreparable injury to Ireland, and inflict untold miseries upon 
her people, but he will also inflict a blow of the severest kind upon 
the Liberal party, and upon the Government of which he is one of 
the most prominent members.” 


Even more severe is the arraignment of the London 77mes, in 
which we read : 


“What is to be said also of the fact that at a critical point in the 
antigrazing campaign, when certain ringleaders were caught red- 
nanded ina midnight outrage, convicted before the resident magis- 
trate, and sentenced (on refusing to give securities for good be- 
havior) to a term of imprisonment, they were promptly released by 
the intervention of Mr. Birrell himself, then in the first flush of his 
enthusiastic reliance upon the ‘ordinary law’? How long are peo- 
ple in this country to be hoodwinked by the assurances of a minis- 
ter such as this? Presently, we suppose, we shall have a grave 
official indorsement of Mr. Redmond’s boast at Cardiff two days 
ago that Ireland enjoys ‘perfect immunity from serious crime,’ 
especially, we suppose, in the vicinity of Athenry.” 

The Yorkshire Post (York) charges the Chief Secretary with 
“pusillanimous incapacity”; and the amiable comment of Zhe 
Westminster Gazette (London) is exprest in a “hope” that “it 
will come to be realized in Ireland that it is not merely the cattle, 
but also the Chief Secretary, who is to be driven out.” 

The other side of the question is stated by 7he Weekly Free- 
man (Dublin). Speaking of Mr. Birrell’s refusal to prosecute 
Mr. Grinnell, a conspicuous cattle-driving suspect, this Nationali t 
organ observes : 


“Mr. Birrell will not prosecute Mr. Grinnell. Wise Mr. Birrell. 
Let him only prosecute the ranching evil, and he will have to 
prosecute no cattle-drivers. He will, he declares, give the latter 
the full measure of the ordinary law. Let us hope that it will be 
the ordinary law, ordinarily administered. Mr. Birrell is confident 
to see grow a respect for the ordinary jaw in Ireland.” 


The *Nation (London) thus supports the cause of the cattle- 
drivers : 


“The object of cattle-driving, avowedly, is to make the life and 
occupations of the graziers impossible ; to win back the rich lands 
for men instead of oxen, and bring the people from the bogs and 
mountains and rocky seaboard into the land that their fathers once 
possest. Distribute the peasant proprietors of Ireland as are dis- 
tributed the peasant proprietors of Wiirttemberg, of Denmark, of 
Bulgaria, and the chapter of agrarian agitation in Ireland would 
be definitely closed.” 





SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL 


ENGLAND and Germany are now as thick as thieves. Since all the great 
Powers are now allies, nothing can possibly happen but a world war.—Humor- 
tstische Blaetter (Vienna). 


‘‘THE camel does not see its own hump, but plainly discerns that of its neigh- 
bor.”’ This is a Moroccan proverb which the French people might well lay to 
heart.— Silhouette (Paris). 

‘‘Rounp about him [the Kaiser, at the Guildhall] were gathered the wealth, 
the intellect, the beauty, and the aldermen and common councilors of London.” 
—Datly Express (London). 

In American religious circles Mr. Roosevelt is being hauled over the coals 
because on the new gold coin which has just been issued the words ‘‘In God 
We Trust’’ have been omitted. For ourselves we are inclined to believe that 
the omission is not due so much to lack of religious feeling on the President’s 
part as to his well-known dislike of the word ‘‘trust.’—Punch (London). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


PRACTICAL POWER FROM THE TIDES 


HE project of a large plant to be erected at South Thomas- 
ton, on the Maine coast, to compress air by the inflow and 
outflow of water in a large tidal basin, has already been mentioned 
in this department. Further information has been communicated 
to The Engineer (Chicago) by William O. Webber, who gives de- 
tails of the lock and gates, a plan and sections of the construction 
at the same point, and a profile of the location at South Thomaston. 
Says Mr. Webber: 


“At this point the maximum tide is 10.6, mean tide 9.4, and 
minimum tide 7.9 feet, giving, respectively, 5,000, 4,000, and 3,000 
horse-power. 

“In the dam, where the main channel is navigable, will be a lock 
for vessels, 40 feet wide, 200 feet long, and 28 feet deep. On either 
side of this lock will be one or more sets of shafts, each making a 
unit, or compressor, of 1,000 or more horse-power. These shafts 
will be sunk into the rock to a depth of 203.5 feet below mean low 
water, the downflow shaft being 15.75 feet in diameter, and the 
upflow shaft 35.65 feet in diameter. The inflow gates will be five 
in number and ,o feet wide, the outflow gates six in number and 
10 feet 8 inches wide. 

“The water on entering the inflow gates will swing them open, 
pass down the downflow shaft at a velocity of 16 feet per second, 
drawing in air through about 1,500 half-inch inlet-tubes. Arriving 
at the bottom of the shaft, the combined air and water will flow in 
both directions horizontally, the air separating from the water until 


“As there are no working parts in the compressor, there is no 
depreciation, or operating expenses, to be taken into account, ex- 
cepting watchmen to prevent depredations on the plant, keep ice 
and floating timbers from permanently obstructing the inlet racks, 
and operate the boat-lock. Therefore the cost per horse-power is 
practically represented by the interest on the original investment 
and the wages of these watchmen. The cost of origina! construc- 
tion will amount to about $100 per horse-power. 

“There are numerous places, all practically situated between the 
40th and soth parallels of latitude, in both the northern and south- 
ern hemispheres, where the tides are of sufficient magnitude to 
make this plan commercially feasible, the necessary requirement 
being a tidal basin, of considerable size, connected with the ocean 
by a comparatively narrow outlet. Each acre of such basin, under 
a g-foot tide, is capable of pro? wciug 5 horse-power. It is not 
commercially feasible to deve’sp such a plant with a basin con- 
taining much less than 200 acres, or requiring a length of dam 
exceeding 3 feet per acre of pondage.” 





SCIENTIFIC REASONS FOR THE DEATH 
PENALTY 


STUDY of theories of punishment, based on the Italian 
work on criminology of Baron R. Garofalo, is contributed 
by A. van der Mensbrugghe to the Revue des Questions Scien- 
tifigues (Louvain, Belgium, October 20). Garofalo takes strong 
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PROFILE OF THE PROPOSED TIDAL POWER PLANT. 


all of the air is accumulated in the separating-chambers. The water 
will then flow up the up-take shaft at a velocity of three feet per 
second, and out through the outflow gates. 

“The air entrapped in the air-chamber is then under a head of 
water 195.5 feet high, varying with the height of the tides. This 
coémprest air is then led up the upflow shaft in a14-inch pipe. At 
the top of the gates these 14-inch pipes are united into a 30-inch 
pipe, which conveys the air ashore.” " 


The air thus comprest, we are told, will contain only about one- 
sixth the moisture that is in the atmosphere from which the air is 
drawn. This dryness makes it particularly adaptable for trans- 
mission to considerable distance, in pipes, without undue friction. 
The author states that the whole 5,000 horse-power could be trans- 
mitted 1 mile, ina 30-inch pipe, with a loss of only 1.5 pounds pres- 
sure, or 10 miles, in a 48-inch pipe, with a loss of only 2.5 pounds 
pressure. We read further: 


“This air can be used cold, without danger of freezing in ex- 
panding, in steam-engines or rock-drills. A test was made on an 
80-horse-power Corliss engine, in which the entering air was 5.3° 
F., and the exhaust minus 40°, and continued for ten hours with- 
out the slightest sign of frost in the exhaust passages and pipes of 
the engines. A marked economy, however, is obtained by pre- 
heating this air immediately before using it in motors, as raising 
the air to 370° will practically double the volume of the air, and, 
instead of requiring 3 to 4 pounds of coal per horse-power per 
hour, as air receives heat about six times as easily as water, these 
results can be obtained at an expenditure of from % to % pound 
of coal per horse-power per hour. 


crounds in favor of capital punishment. The anthropologic 
school, he tells us, has hitherto had little influence on the practi- 
cal side of legislation, because anthropologists have devoted them- 
selves exclusively to the study of the criminal, leaving the notion 
of crime itself to the jurists. The latter have given it a juridical 
character, that is, a wholly artificial one, since it depends on the 
legislator’s pleasure. Now crime, declares Garofalo, is a natural 
phenomenon, the notion of which should be apprehended by ail 
members of society, whether they know the lawor not. We should 
therefore have asociologic definition of crime. Crime, says Garo- 
falo, is “an offense committed against the average moral sense of 
civilized humanity.” “The element of immorality necessary in 
order that an injurious act should be regarded as criminal by pub- 
lic opinion, is the violation of the sentiments of pity or honesty in 
a measure exceeding that indispensable for the adaptation of the 
individual to society.” 

«Garofalo divides man into two classes, normal and abnormal. 
All criminals he regards as abnormal and none as normal; of the 
“chance criminal” he denies the existence. All abnormal persons, 
however, are not criminals ; criminality may remain latent in them 
and never appear. Such persons are honest or dishonest according 
to circumstances and environment, but they are not really “good ” ; 
man, he says, “is good, not by reflection, but by instinct.” Criminal 
instincts may be the result of heredity, but they may also appear 
and disappear independently, for the author asserts that strongly 
marked moral character, good or bad, never persists in one family 
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beyond the fifth generation, which fact, he says, explains the decay 
of aristocracies. In some cases the appearance of criminality 
would seem still to be a mystery. The practical application of 
Garofalo’s ideas appears in his theory of the repression of crime. 
Such repression is based on physiologic law, he says, since “any 
organism reacts against every violation of the laws that govern its 
natural functions.” If an offense is against the moral sentiments 
of the community, the natural reaction consists in exclusion from 
that community. Thus takes place a kind of social selection cor- 
responding to biologic selection by the death of the unfit. The 
elimination may be absolute (death) for the greatest crimes and 
relative for those of lesser degree. The death penalty he justifies 
by the necessary character of society, saying : 


“Man is by nature a social being; he forms part of society with- 
out any formal contract, inding himself in the midst of it because 
he can not be elsewhere, and because he must stay there, no matter 
what he may do. Hence the absence of qualities essential to the 
existence of the aggregation changes the necessity for social life 
into its opposite—the rupture of all bonds with the unassimilable 
individual. The individual being but a cell of the social organ- 
ism, when it is injurious to the organism it must not expect to 
continue to exist in such relationship.” 


The necessity of cutting the social bonds by death, the author 
goes on to say, exists, however, only when the delinquent exhibits 
a “permanent psychic anomaly” that renders him forever insus- 
ceptible of social life. The execution of the death penalty is only 


‘apparently an example of “social vengeance ”—the desire to cause 


the criminal to suffer what his victim has suffered—it is really due 
to society’s desire to exclude the criminal permanently from the 
social body. This being the case, the penalty should be exacted 
with as little pain as possible—the civilized as opposed to the sav- 
age view. Nevertheless, the modicum of pain, mental and physi- 
cal, that necessarily accompanies the infliction of the death penalty 
will always cause intimidation of the surviving criminals, and this 
the author regards as a good thing, altho it must be a secondary 
result and not aimed at directly. Another such effect, which is 
also beneficial, is selection—an amelioration of the race by re- 
moval of undesirable elements, which appears in succeeding gen- 
erations. This selection assists the work of nature. The author 
is opposed to the abolition of the death penalty, believing that it 
would be a step backward, not an advance. He sums up his ideas 
as follows : 


“Punishment should bring about the elimination of the criminal 
who is unadaptable to social coexistence. . . . The elimination of 
murderers should be absolute, and this can be accomplished only 
through the death penalty.”"—7vauslation made for THE LIT- 
ERARY /DIGEST. 





GOOD WORK AT PANAMA—Commenting on the recent an- 
nual report of the Panama Canal Commission, Engineering News 
(New York, November 28) takes occasion to commend the reason- 
able cost, so far, of the excavation. It says editorially: 


“It is common enough nowadays to hear people remark that the 
Government is certainly going to build the canal; and that the 
work is going ahead rapidly and well; but that the cost will be 
‘out of sight,’ ‘because government work is always so costly, you 
know!’ While it is too soon yet to say what unit prices will be 
reached for the bulk of the work, when the whole plant is in place 
and the operating force is ‘tuned up,’ the figures for cost of exca- 
vation in the Culebra cut for the past year are certainly interesting. 
It appears that the average cost of excavating about 5,500,000 cubic 
yards, three-fifths of it rock, hauling it some ten miles by train 
and distributing it on the dumps, was 82% cents per cubic yard, 
which figure includes an arbitrary allowance of 12 cents per cubic 
yard for the cost of the plant used. Remembering the tropical 
conditions, the heavy rainfall, the eight-hour day, the high cost of 
labor, fuel, materials, and everything else, this indicates that they 
are not only ‘making the dirt fly’ at Panama, but making a dollar 
do the most work possible—which has been set down by high au- 
thority as a proper function of the engineer. Again, in dredging 
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work, we learn that at La Boca, on the Pacific end, an old French 
ladder dredge excavated during the past year 1,213,000cubic yards 
at an average cost per cubic yard of about 10% cents, the material 
being towed out to sea in hopper barges. Certainly figures like 
these deserve consideration’ by those who make rash generaliza- 
tions as to the extravagance of government work.” 





REAL GEMS FROM WORTHLESS 
CRYSTALS 


F we may credit areport from Consul-General Frank H. Mason, 
of Paris, printed in Dazly Consular and Trade Reports 
(Washington, December 4), Prof. Frederic Bordas, of the Collége 
de France, has discovered a process by which the coarse, ordinary 
crystallized alumina, known as corundum or adamantine spar, 
may be converted into rubies, sapphires, topazes, and other gems 
by exposure tothe action of radium. He writes that this discov- 
ery is “the scientific sensation of the moment in Paris,” and sug- 
gests thatthe process may be used industrially for the production 
of certain precious stones at a cost which will seriously modify 
the present market values of natural gems. We read: 


“It will be remembered that all these gems are in composition 
crystallized alumina, but through long exposure to varying condi- 
tions of heat and pressure during the slow cooling and develop- 
ment of the earth’s surface they have assumed different colors, to 
which the names of ruby, amethyst, etc., have been given. The 
discovery of radium revealed the active agent through which vari- 
ous changes in certain substances, which had hitherto been of slow 
progress, might be intensified and accomplished in a comparatively 
brief time. 

“The present discovery of Professor Bordas was suggested by 
the fact that the minute glass tubes in which radium is confined 
and kept for scientific use take on gradually a beautiful azure color 
resembling the sapphire. This was attributed by Professor Ber- 
thelot to the presence of minute traces of manganese in the glass, 
which the marvelous projective power of the radium reveals and 
revives with varying grades and tints of coloration. Professor 
Bordas therefore placed crystallized corundum of several tints in 
contact with minute tubes of radium, laid them away in a dark 
place not subject to changes of temperature, and found after a 
lapse of several weeks that the white corundum had become yel- 
low like the topaz, the blue crystals had become green like emer- 
ald, and the violet had turned to blue like the sapphire. 

“Thus was overthrown the theory held hitherto by scientists that 
each of these precious stones has its own special coloring oxid, 
and that these several oxids—green, blue, red, or yellow—have no 
definite relation toeachother. Professor Bordas, as the published 
accounts relate, took his newly created gems to a leading lapidary 
jeweler, from whom he had purchased the corundum crystals, who 
identified and tested them and found that they had been converted 
into a topaz, a ruby, and a sapphire which fulfilled all the tests and 
requirements of natural stones. 

“He then obtained from the same jeweler a new series of corun- 
dum crystals in pairs, each pair of an exactly similar color. One 
stone of each pair was exposed for a month to the action of ra- 
dium, the other retained for comparison, and the result of this sec- 
ond experiment was the same as before. The light reddish corun- 
dum, valued in commerce at about 50 cents per carat, had been 
converted into a ruby valued at $100 to $150 per carat. The dark 
red corundum became a deep brilliant violet, the violet ‘amethyst 
had become a sapphire, and the bluish corundum a topaz. 

“The possible effect of this discovery upon the trade in jewelry 
and precious stones can be readily inferred. Radium is as yet one 
of the rarest and most precious substances known to science, but 
the duration of its power is practically unlimited, and since 1 mil- 
ligram (0.0154 grain) of radium is sufficient to convert several 
corundum crystals into precious stones within the space of a 
month, and since this process may be repeated indefinitely with 
the same speck of radium, it is naturally, tho perhaps prematurely, 
assumed that this latest discovery may have an important indus- 
trial value and lead to serious modifications in the commercial 
prices of certain precious stones. Professor Bordas, however, re- 
gards his discovery as a mere laboratory experiment and disclaims 
any intention to secure for it a commercial value.” 
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DRUGGISTS—BAD AND GOOD 


HE same classification that has been applied by President 
Roosevelt to trusts is made to serve for pharmacists by 
Prof. J. H. Beal, writing in Merck’s Report 
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druggists themselves. Those of the first class must assist the com- 
munity in reforming or eliminating those of the second. Other 
wise all will suffer together, unjust tho this may be. Heconcludes: 

“It would be the extreme of folly to imagine that the State will 
close up the taxpaying saloon and then permit 





(New York, December). While all drug- 
stores look pretty much alike to the general 
public, those more familiar with their internal 
economy, he says, know that they are “divided 
into two classes which are as widely sepa- 
rated from each other as light is separated 
from darkness, and honor from dishonor.” 
Those of the first (and largest) class are con- 
ducted by “men of probity and intelligence” 
who try to earn a living by “means void of 
offense to the laws of either Gcd or man,” and 
who are “jealous of the good name and rep- 
utation of their profession.” As for the 
smaller class, however : 


“Those of the second class are conducted 
by men who pursue pharmacy with purely 
mercenary motives, entirely careless of its 
honor and reputation, and using its good name 
and fame merely as a convenient disguise for 
a disreputable business. 








the same business to be carried on tax free 
under the title and form of a drug-store. 

“The other abuses which afflict pharmacy, 
such as the selling of narcotics to habitués, 
adulteration, and substitution, are likewise 
destined to be wiped out at a distant 
day. 

“ There never was a time when public opinion 
was so alive to the existence of these evils, 
and so ready to join in the efforts for their de- 
struction, as the present. The moral stand- 
ards set for public and professional men are 
going to be higher in the future than in the 
past. , 

“The time is propitious, therefore, for 
a campaign of education, which shall set pub- 
lic opinion right upon the subject of phar- 
macy and bring out in bold relief the differ- 
ence between the honest, capable, scientifically 
trained pharmacist and the untrained, inca- 
pable, dishonest saloon-druggist. 

“If the druggist in looking over his busi- 
ness finds anything which is not as it should 








“The evil committed by the latter being so 
palpable, the general public being unable to 
distinguish between those who are responsi- 
ble for it and those who are not, it is not 
surprizing that society has come to the con- 
clusion that the entire craft is deserving of close surveillance, 
which opinion has borne fruit in the form of a multitude of re- 
strictive measures each year either proposed or passed by the 
State legislatures. So common has this legislative baiting of the 
pharmacist become that a State assembly which should meet 
and adjourn without considering one or more measures affecting 
the practise of pharmacy would be considered as remarkably defi- 
cient in constructive statesmanship. 

“In searching for the reasons which have contributed to make 
pharmacy so unjustly the object of general suspicion, we are 
brought face to face with the fact that it seems to afford larger and 
more frequent opportunity for wrongdoing than any other com- 
mon calling except the practise of medicine. 

“For example: The druggist’s regular stock includes many sub- 
stances which, altho of the highest remedial value when properly 
employed, are capable also of base uses, and when so used are 
productive of the greatest injuries to society....... 

“ Again, drugs and medicines more readily lend themselves to 
adulteration and sophistication than any other class of commodi- 
ties. In the case of nearly everything else the purchaser can usu- 
ally make a fair judgment of its quality either by examination or 
by use. His prescriptions, however, he must take upon trust ; and 
if these are dishonestly compounded, neither he nor his heirs will 
probably be the wiser....... 

“Another factor lately introduced into the problem is the in- 


‘creasing number of towns which, acting under local-option laws, 


have voted out saloons. A common occurrence in such towns is 
the establishment of new drug-stores which are really but saloons 
in disguise and frequently owned by ex-saloon-keepers. A few 
rows of shelf bottles half filled with drugs, a showcase or two filled 
with cigars or toilet articles, and the usual globes of colored 
liquids in the show-windows, and the trick is done. I have been 
told of towns in this State where the number of ostensible drug- 
stores has doubled within a few months after a dry vote...... 
“It is these facts, namely, the opportunities offered by pharmacy 
for the practise of fraud and wrong, and the presence in pharmacy 
of men who are willing to make use of these opportunities, that are 
responsible for the flood of legislation which threatens to over- 
whelm the innocent with the guilty, and render pertinent the ques- 
tion: How can the public be taught to distinguish between the 
legitimate pharmacist and the man who uses the cloak of phar- 


-macy merely as a convenient disguise for evasion of law?” 


The remedy, Professor Beal points out, lies in the hands of the 


PROF. J. H. BEAL, 


Who thinks the respectable druggists should 
make the disreputable ones reform, or drive 
them out of business, 


be, let him clean it out, and, having done so, 
ally himself on the side of the forces which 
in his community stand for good order and 
good morals. 

“His reward will be not only. the satis- 
faction of a clear conscience, but the esteem and respect of the 
entire community.” 





A DANGEROUS PLAYGROUND 


IR LESLIE STEPHEN’S familiar name for the Swiss Alps 
—“The Playground of Europe ”—takes on a somewhat sinis- 
ter aspect when we realize that thé Alps are responsible for over 
four hundred accidents a year. So many of these are fatal that 
The Lancet (London, November 13) seems justified in saying that 
this “playground” has for many been a graveyard—a fact which 
experience from year to year emphasizes rather than modifies. 
Says this paper: 


“Statistics officially compiled for 1907 supply us with the death- 
rate due to misadventure in the year now closing on the Alps— 
Italian, Swiss, and Austrian, and those of Dauphiné. Actual loss 
of life is noted in 75 cases, the majority of the victims being di- 
vided between Swiss and German ‘peak-stormers’; next in num- 
ber are those from the British Isles; and then come the Italians. 
Among the causes of this fatality, that which overtops all others is 
the foolhardiness (every year more prevalent) of essaying the more 
difficult ascents without a guide; in many cases, moreover, without 
even acompanion. The Alps which figure first in the black list as 
the scene of most frequent ‘misadventure’ are those of Central 
Switzerland—the Bernese Oberland particularly; next come the 
Graian Alps, the highest peak of which is the Gran Paradiso, and 
the Pennine range, culminating in Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa. . 
Among the ‘incidents of fatality’ fourteen are classed under the 
head of ‘flower-gathering in dangerous localitites,’ the edelweiss 
tempting the majority of victims. Of those thus lured to their de- 
struction there were two ladies of mature years, two young ladies, 
and three young men. Accidents not terminating fatally but more 
or less grave were three hundred and fifty—some not figuring in 
that number from not having been reported or registered.” 


The compilers of the above statistics, the writer goes on to tell 
us, recommend ‘international action’ on the part of Switzerland, 
France, Italy, and Austria to prohibit the ascent of dangerous 
mountains unless the adventurer is accompanied by a duly quali- 
fied and accredited guide. We read: 

“So escorted he might be spared even such risks as that which 
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cost the young student Herr Mancken his life, only a few days ago, 
when clambering up the Jungfrau—a mass of ice, loosened by the 
summer heat, having finally detached itself and crusht the unfortu- 
nate youth. Even such causes of danger can not always be fore- 
seen and allowed for, but there is one consideration which it is 
never superfluous or inopportune to insist upon, and that is the 
state of health of the Alpine climber. In fact, some twelve years 
ago a congress of Swiss medical men, convened at Arosa, issued, 
after full discussion, a unanimous recommendation that profes- 
sional assistance should be available at the stations both of depar- 
ture and arrival of even the funicular mountain railways, to save 
the traveler from the danger of being ‘ballooned up’ to an altitude 
of several thousand feet with what Sir William Gull used to call 
‘a tired heart,’ and also, in case of sudden cardiac failure at the 
terminus, to render ali assistance possible. In truth.’. . many 
cases of so-called ‘misadventure’ are simply cases of instantaneous 
arrest of the heart’s action on the brink of a crevasse or other dan- 
ger point. This was exemplified in the tragic fate of Baron Pec- 
coz, an enthusiastic Belgian ‘peak-stormer ’ who, some twelve years 
ago, in the presence of Queen Margherita (now the Dowager), dropt 
down dead when ‘negotiating ’ one of those critical ‘hazards’ on 
the Lyskamm. There was no misplaced footing or loss of balance 
due to a false step, but the sudden failure of a heart known to be. 
atheromatous and exhausted by many hours’ exertion.” 





THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT 


HAT aray of light exerts a minute but measurable pressure 

on any surface on which it falls is now admitted by all 
scientific men. It was shown by Maxwell, the English physicist, 
that theory requires the existence of such a pressure, and it has 
been detected experimentally by several investigators, among 
whom the Americans Nichols and Hull are conspicuous. Recent 
work in England by Professor Poynting and Dr. Barlow has added 
to our knowledge of this interesting phenomenon. They have 
shown that, just as a sound is altered in apparent pitch if the 
source and the ear are in relative motion, so the pressure of light 
is altered in like case.. The alteration of pitch is known as the 
“Doppler effect,” after its discoverer, and Professor Poynting gives 
the similar alteration of light pressure the same name, calling it 
the “ Doppler emission effect” when the source is moving, and the 
“Doppler reception effect ” when the receiving body is in motion. 
He says, writing on the subject in Popular Astronomy (North- 
field, Minn., December) : 


“In considering the consequence of light pressure, it is necessary 
to know the temperature of a body exposed to the sun’s radiation. 
It can be shown that a small black particle, at the distance of the 
earth from the sun, has about the mean temperature of the earth’s 
surface, say 300° absolute temperature, and that the temperature of 
the sun is about twenty times as high, say 6,000° absolute temper- 
ature. The temperature of the particle varies inversely as the 
square root of its distance from the sun. 

“The direct pressure of sunlight is virtually a lessening of the 
sun's gravitation pull. On bodies of large size this is negligible. 
On the earth it is only about a forty-billionth of the sun’s pull, but 
the ratio increases as the diameter decreases, and a particle one 
forty-billionth of-the earth’s diameter and of the same density 
would be pushed back as much as it is pulled in if the law held 
good down to suchasize. If the radiating body is diminished, 
the ration of gravitation pull to light push is similarly diminished, 
and it can be shown that two bodies of the temperature of the 
earth’s surface and the earth’s mean density would neither attract 
nor repel each other, if their diameter was about-one: inch. The 
consequence of this on a swarm of meteorites is obvious. It is 
probable that this balancing of cravitation and light pressure must 
be taken into account in the motion of the particles supposed to 
constitute Saturn’s rings. 

“When we consider the motion of a small particle round the sun, 
we have, first, the direct pressure lessening gravitation. If it has 
density equal to that of the earth and diameter one-thousandth of 
an inch, the lessened pull at the distance of the earth will imply a 
lengthening of the year by nearly two days.” 





Besides this, Professor Poynting continues what he calls the 
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“Doppler emission effect” also comes into play, the particle 
crowding on its own waves in front, and drawing away from those 
behind, so that the motion is resisted. The particle will tend to 
fall inward, and in the case considered would probably move in a 
spiral into the sun, and reach it in less than 100,o00 years. A par- 
ticle one inch in diameter would reach the sun from the earth in 
less than 100,000,000 years. As regards the “ Doppler reception 
effect. d this. will not come into play in acircular orbit, but it tends 
to make an elliptic orbit even more circular. We read further: 


. hasting these considerations to a comet regarded as a swarm 
of small particles coming into our system, a sorting action will at 
once begin. The smaller particles will have their period of revo- 
lution lengthened out more than the larger ones, and they will 
tend to trail behind. The Doppler emission effect will damp down 
the motion, and again, more markedly with the smaller particles, 
all will tend to spiral.into the sun. The Doppler reception 
effect will tend to destroy the ellipticity of the orbit, more espe- 
cially with the’smaller particles, and ultimately the particles of 
different sizes, may move in orbits so different that they may not 
appear to belong to the same system. In course of time they 
should’all end in the sun. Perhaps the zodiacal light is due to 
the dust of long dead comets. 

“It*appears just possible that Saturn’s rings may be cometary 


-~* matter which the planet has captured, and on which these actions 


have been at play for so long that the orbits have become circular.” 





WASTED WARNINGS 


T is often a subject of amazed comment that altho certain famil- 
iar “confidence” games are so well known as to be even some- 
what threadbare subjects for jest, a large number of citizens con- 
tinue yearly to be deceived and fleeced in the good old ways. 
Similarly the man “who didn’t know it was loaded” continues to 
shoot his companion, and the person who rocks the rowboat still 
manages to drown himself and his party. Likewise unheeded, as 
The Druggist’s Circular (New York, December) complains, are 
the repeated warnings of the press that benzin is explosive and 
that “wood-alcohol” is a dangerous poison. Says this paper: 


“Resisting the effort of information to enter it, seems to be the 
strong point of some heads. Prudent people preach against the 
careless use of benzin, and for their pains get laughed at—until 
there happens to be a funeral in the family of the careless one, 
brought about through the ignition of the benzin. The other day 
an old friend of ours was telling his daughter and a girl visitor of 
the danger of using benzin about the house. The young people 
did not seem to be much imprest; the visitor knew people who 
made a common practise of using the treacherous fluid for all 
kinds of household purposes, and without any harm ever having 
come to them on account thereof. A few days later the daughter 
went to call on her erstwhile visitor, and learned that she was out 
—out attending the funeral of a child of the family which had 
made a common practise of using benzin. The child had been 
burned to death asaresult of anexplosion of benzinvapor. Some 
time ago a popular newspaper writer advised the use of wood-alco- 
hol as a floor-cleaner. We wrote him some facts, and suggested 
that inasmuch as such use of wood-alcohol had caused blindness, 
it would be well for him to refrain from advising it, and also to 
warn those who had read his previous directions, of the danger. 
He referred to our letter in his department, but was inclined to 
make light of it. A few days ago he again recommended the use 
of wood-alcohol for scouring and polishing purposes, and about 
the same time we read in a Massachusetts paper of a lawsuit in 
that State growing out of the loss of the sight of one eye by a man 
who had used a liniment containing wood-alcohol, none of the lini- 
ment having come into direct contact with the member. Records 
of cases of loss of sight through the handling of wood-alcohol are 
so numerous and have been so widely published that it seems lit- 
tle short of criminal for even a lay writer to advise the indiscrim- 
inate use of this liquid; and for a manufacturer or druggist to so 
advise seems an inexcusable crime. We believe it to be the com- 
mon practise of druggists to warn purchasers of the danger lurking 
in benzin and wood-alcohol.” 
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HOW HOT IS THE SUN? 


F we mean by “the sun,” the sun’s rays as they reach the earth 
] after passage through its atmosphere, we have here a ques- 
tion answerable by means of the ordinary thermometer, in connec- 
tion with simple apparatus. But what would be indicated by a 
device for measuring temperature if it were plunged into the mass 
of the sun itself? This is a difficult question, but physicists have 
not hesitated to attempt its solution. The consensus of several 
different methods seems to indicate that the temperature of the 
sun is somewhere near 10,000° F. Professor Millochau, a French 
physicist, who has studied the subject by means of observations 
from the summit of Mont Blanc, contributes to the Revue Scien- 
tifigue (Paris, September 7) an account of recent work along this 
line. He writes: 


“ All work done with the object of ascertaining the sun’s temper- 
ature has been directed toward measurement of its calorific effect 
on the earth, or what physicists 


culating that of an inaccessible body. Millochau’s telescope was 
standardized by an electric furnace heated to 1,400° C. (about 2, 500° 
F.), and the sun’s temperature, as obtained by its use, was found~ 
to be 5,480° C. Says the author: 


“We have seen that by applying Stefan’s law to the numbers 
given by various observers for the solar constant, we find that the 
sun’s temperature is between 5,600° and 7,000°. Wilson and Gray 
in 1902 made a direct measure of this temperature [by means of the 
thermoelectric pile] and obtained 5,573°, and measurements made 
with the pyrheliometric telescope lead to the figure 5,663°. There 
is yet a third method of evaluating the solar temperature; it con- 
sists in an application of the physical law of radiation known as 
the ‘law of displacement.’ The product of the wave-length corre- 
sponding to the maximum of intensity in the spectrum emitted by 
the body, multiplied by its temperature, is a constant quantity 
which has been found by experiment to be 2,900. Now the maxi- 
mum of energy in the solar spectrum is found near wave-length 
0.5, which would make the temperature 5,800°. 

“The agreement of the results reached by these various methods 

is certainly not due simply to chance, 





have named the solar constant. 
This is the heating effect produced 
in one minute on a cubic centimeter 
of water receiving solar radiation 
through a blackened surface at the 
limits of the terrestrial atmosphere.” 

That our ability to measure this 
effect is yet limited appears from. 
the table given by the author. The 
values for the solar constant vary all 
the way from 1.8, obtained by Pouil- 
let in 1337, to 4, by Angstrom in 1890, 
a difference of over 100 per cent. 
The last result, that of Hansky in 
1905, is 3.3. Mr. Millochau thinks 
that these variations are not wholly 
due to inaccuracy, but partly to the 
fact that the sun’s heat is really not 
a constant, but changes from year 
to year. Thecorrection for the ab- 
sorption of the earth’s atmosphere 
is also very difficult to make. But 
supposing we could be sure of the 
absolute value of this constant, 
would this enable us to get an idea 
of the actual temperature of the sun 
itself, that is, the registration of a 








and we may assert that the effective 
temperature of the sun is very nearly 
5,400° C. [9,700° F.].”— Translation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES 


A NEw finishing-machine for woolen and 

worsted goods, in which the cloth is drawn 
over rolls covered with finely ground glass, 
is described by The Textile World Record 
(Boston, November). Says this magazine: 
‘“The pressure is applied by a pneumatic 
device which enables the energy of the 
machine to be regulated very closely. 
The millions of small glass crystals act on 
the thread in a manner that can not be 
otherwise duplicated, and the result is a 
uniform, smooth, polished surface with a 
very thick nap.” 


THAT candy containing chloroform is 
now manufactured in considerable quantity 
was asserted in an address by Sir James 
Crichton Browne before a recent meeting of 
the British Sanitary Inspectors’ Association 
at Llandudno, Wales. Says the London 
correspondent of The Dietetic and Hygienic 
Gazetie : ‘‘Such ‘sweets’ are made in the 
form of lozenges and are labeled licorice, 
linseed, or chiorodyne lozenges, and are 
swallowed in large quantities by those 
who appreciate their sedative and narcotic 








thermometer plunged into the solar 


PYROMETRIC TELESCOPE, 


effects; by women who find they can ob- 
tain the obfuscation they desire while 


mass? Yes, answers the author— Used by Millochau on top of Mont Blanc to measure the sun’s avoiding the sense of shame that attends 


provided we are able to agree ona 
definition of this temperature. A body emits more or less radiation 
according to its constitution, and physicists have agreed that a 
black body emits and absorbs the maximum possible amount of 
radiation. Experiments on furnaces have been made with a view 
to obtaining the relationship between their temperature and the 
intensity of their radiation, and on the basis of these the sun’s 
temperature would be from 5,600° to 7,000° C., according to the 
various values assigned to the solar constant. Another method 
is to measure the temperature to which the sun’s radiation raises a 
black body on the earth’s surface. The so-called law of Stefan 
states that the sun’s temperature would be proportional to the 
fourth power of this quantity, which would give between 5,000° 
and 6,000°. 

The author’s own work at the Mcnt Blanc observatory wasedone 
with the so-called pyrometric telescope devised by Féry in 1902 
and used by him to measure the temperature of furnaces. This 
instrument concentrates the radiation from the body under obser- 
vation on a thermoelectric couple, where it generates a slight elec- 
tric current measurable withagalvanometer. Results are obtained 
with a body of known temperature, and these afford means of cal- 


temperature. being seen entering the public-house; by 


errand boys and shop-girls; and even by 
school-children. Analysis showed that the lozenges contained chloroform in 
slightly variable quantity; and in the quantities of the lozenges taken, the dose 
arrived at was clearly dangerous.” . 


‘‘Our so-called ‘muck-rakers’ are certainly accomplishing some good,” says 
The Fireproof Magazine (Chicago, November). ‘‘Upton Sinclair’s ‘Jungle’ 
not only raised Cain in the ethical world, but has caused the stock-yard people 
to clean up and make improvements that will not only better the condition of 
their employes, but will tend to a more profitable handling of the business. 
I notice that the old wooden pens and platforms and sheds are disappearing, and 
concrete is being used instead. Concrete feeding-troughs, concrete platforms and 
divisions, concrete pens and floors, surely a sane and sanitary improvement. 
Not only is all this infinitely more cleanly, but it is incombustible, for under the 
old arrangement of things fire was one of the most dreaded possibilities in the 
stock-yard.”’ . ’ 


‘*A pian has been suggested by a retired naval officer,” says Shipping Illus- 
trated (New York), ‘‘whereby a powerful modern search-lightcould be in- 
stalled on the Isles of Shoals off the Piscataqua River mouth. This, he 
says, would light up the coast from Eastport to Cape Cod, and prove of incal- 
culable value to the Navy Department. But why stop at a search-light the rays 
of which would reach only to Eastport or thetip of Cape Cod? ‘Would it not be . 
much more economical to set up one. which would light to Cape Race and Cape 
Hatteras, and thus eliminate the great expense of maintaining lighthouses, while 
even vessels under way could save money by extinguishing their running lights? 
It is some consolation to reflect that the father of this wonderful scheme hails 
from an inland State, but it would be more satisfactory to learn that he was from 
the U. S. A. rather than the U.S. N.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


ARE THE JEWISH DEMANDS 
UNAMERICAN? 


HE flurry caused by the mistaken report that the New York 
School Board, in deference to the Jewish element of the 
population, would eliminate all references of a Christian character 
from the Christmas celebrations in the public schools, has sub- 
sided. But religious papers continue to reflect the views of the 
opposing parties, Christian and Jewish, on the point at issue and 
the parties at issue. The Jewish claim, of course, is not in the 
least conceded by the Christian papers, who look upon it as ill- 
advised, if not in a sense revolutionary. Zhe Congregationalist 
and Christian World (Boston) says of the attempt to eliminate 
the name of Christ from the Christmas exercises : 


“It would be difficult to imagine any act prompted by Jews which 
would be more hostile to their own interests. Driven from Russia 
and other countries by race antipathies intensified by their opposi- 
tion to Christianity, they have found a refuge and a welcome in the 
United States ; they have been freely permitted to share in all our 
public institutions and privileges of citizenship. No restrictions 
have been placed upon them in the exercise of their religion. If, 
emboldened by their rapid increase in our metropolis, they were 
to make any concerted effort to destroy a national institution cher- 
ished alike in all Protestant and Catholic countries, they might 
easily forecast the time when they would be as unwelcome here as 
in the countries from which anti-Semitism has driven them.” 


Success in their effort, this journal thinks, would logically lead to 
movements to repeal the Sunday laws, and to eliminate the letters 
A.D. from school text-books. 

The Jew, on the other hand, declines to regard himself as “an 
alien residing here on sufferance.” He asserts that members of his 
race accompanied Columbus on his first voyage, that he has always 
been an integral part of the nation, and now only demands that his 
rights as an American citizen be not infringed upon. Turning the 
charges of un-Americanism against the accuser Zhe Jewish Trib- 
une (Portland, Ore.) declares : 


“It seems that forcing one’s children into a religion which his 
parents do not share is un-American, and, consequently, not the 
Jews, but the Christian clergymen, are un-American. 

“The demand of the Jews to eliminate from the public schools 
any exercises which bear the character of any religion is just and 
should be granted; and those who are opposed to it are at fault. 
They cause strife between the citizens of this country, ‘and the 
people of our country should not encourage them to do wrong.” 

The above is the position taken by practically all the Jewish 
papers, tho there is a difference of opinion as to the expediency of 
the methods recently used to assert their views. Jewish Comment 
(Baltimore) thinks the New York Jews were “undiplomatic,” and 
reflects that the bad blood that has been stirred up is “a great 
price to pay for the expurgation of hymns.” The most valuable 
asset the Jew can have, it adds, is the good-will of the Christians 
of New York, and “jeopardizing it for the sake of a few songs, 
about which the Jews have not troubled themselves in years past, 
is about as foolish an exchange as sensible people have ever at- 
tempted.” This paper, however, views the merits of the case in 
this light : 

“There was an intimation that the Jews are persecuting the 
Christians, tho what they have done has been by petition, and this 
is allowed them by the Constitution, tho that instrument, conceived 
by a godless body, has no meaning for the minister when it stands 
in hisway. At the bottom of the dispute is the fact that the Chris- 
tian asserts the right to proselytize as a natural right, and he can 
not brook opposition to this belief. It is an established element 
in Christian psychology, the result of ages of proselytizing. 
Scratch a Christian and you find a missionary. This has given 
vitality to his religion, and bespeaks the confidence Christians have 


in their message. It even argues a high standard of conduct, in 
that they are so willing to bring their greatest blessing to all men, 
But they should not demand that they be allowed to play the game 
alone. Every man has some light, which he should be permitted 
to exhibit for what it is worth. Ministers may stamp their feet 
and say this is a Christian country, Constitution or no Constitu- 
tion; but what they really mean is that might makes right—the 
majority should be able to do what it pleases. Even from this 
point of view the Jews are entitled to the exclusion they seek in 
those schools where Jewish children predominate. These are not 
few in New York. But argument is useless. The patience the 
ministers speak of simply means indifference to weakness. When 
their strength is challenged there is no patience, no ‘sweet reason- 
ableness,’ only wrath and threats.” 


Under the true American principle, the doctrine of majority rule, 
so essential in political affairs, has never, since the foundation of 
our Government in its present shape, says The Jewish Exponent 
(Philadelphia), been held to apply to religious questions. We 
quote further : 


“The Jewish citizen is loyal to his government, and altho he 
may question the soundness of the ‘Christian nation’ decisions of 
the courts, he obeys them because they are the declared law. But 
he is not going to permit without vigorous protest his children to 
be taught or made to repeat ideas and doctrines that are in opposi- 
tion to his and their religious beliefs. If that contest, conducted 
in the forum of the public conscience and in the proper channels 
of interpretation is decided against him he will yield because he 
can not do otherwise. But for his own sake and that of his chil- 
dren, he will view with a sad and heavy heart this deprivation of 
fundamental rights in the land of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln.” 





POETS AND CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY 


HE poet of the future will be apt to “tend toward Christian 
orthodoxy,” declares Mr. G. K. Chesterton, “because it is 
about the simplest and freest thing now left in the world.” This 
reflection is aroused by the comment rife since the death of the 
English poet, Francis Thompson (a sketch of whom appeared in 
our last issue), upon “his attraction to and gradual absorption in 
Catholic theological ideas.” This poet, Mr. Chesterton goes on 
to say, “devoted himself more and more to poems not only purely 
Catholic, but, one may say, purely ecclesiastical.” What is more, 
according to the same writer, who has before this broken lances in 
behalf of Christianity, “if things go on as they are going at pres- 
ent, more and more good poets will do the same.” Mr. Chester- 
ton’s reason for this assertion we have already stated—because 
Christianity is “about the simplest and freest thing left in the 
world.” When people impute special vices to the Christian 
church, he says, “they seem entirely to forget that the world 
(which is the only other thing there is) has these vices much more.” 
The church, he admits, has been cruel, has plotted, and has been 
superstitious ; but the world has been much more cruel, has plotted 
much more, and been more superstitious “when left to itself.” In 
his own vivid way Mr. Chesterton, writing in Zhe Jllustrated 
London News, amplifies his view in these words: 


“Now, poets in our epoch will tend toward ecclesiastical relig- 
ion strictly because it is just a little more free than anything else. 
Take, for instance, the case of symbol and ritualism. All reason- 
able men believe in symbol; but some reasonable men do not be- 
lieve in ritualism; by which they mean, I imagine, a symbolism 
too complex, elaborate, and mechanical. But whenever they talk 
of ritualism they always seem to mean the ritualism of the church. 
Why should they not mean the ritual of the world? It is much more 
ritualistic. The ritual of the army, the ritual of the navy, the 
ritual of the law courts, the ritual of parliament are much more 
ritualistic. The ritual of a dinner-party is much more ritualistic. 
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Priests may put gold and great jewels on the chalice; but at least 
there is only one chalice to put them on. When you go toa dinner 
party they put in front of you five different chalices, of five weird 
and heraldic shapes, to symbolize five different kinds of wine; an 
insane extension of ritual from which Mr. Percy Dearmer would 
fly shrieking. A bishop wears a miter; but he is not thought 
more or less of a bishop according to whether you can see the very 
latest curves in his miter. But aswell is thought more or less of 
a swell according to whether you can see the very latest curves in 
his hat. There is more fuss about symbols in the world than in 
the church. 

“And yet (strangely enough)-tho men fuss more about the 
worldly symbols, they mean less by them. It is the mark of relig- 
ious forms that they declare something unknown. But it is the 
mark of worldly forms that they declare something which is known, 
and which is known to be untrue. When the Pope inan encyclical 
calls himself your father, it is a matter of faith or of doubt. But 
when the Duke of Devonshire in a letter calls himself yours obe- 
diently, you know that he means the opposite of what he says. 
Religious forms are, at the worst, fables; they might be true. 
Tale a more topical case. The German Emperor has more uni- 
forms than the Pope. But, moreover, the Pope’s vestments all 
imply a claim to be something purely mystical and doubtful. 
Many of the German Emperor’s uniforms imply a claim to be 
something which he certainly is not and which it would be highly 
disgusting if he were. The Pope may or may not be the Vicar of 
Christ. But the Kaiser certainly is not an English colonel. If 
the thing were reality it would be treason. If it is mere ritual it 
is by far the most unreal ritual on earth.” 


The writer asks us to remember that “tho religious formalities 
have been absurd enough, no religious formality was ever so 
frankly topsy-turvy, so openly the opposite of the truth, as this 
formality of the exchange of uniforms among European kings.” 
Apply this “formality” to the church and we get the following, 
conjured up by the brilliant English layman: 


“No clergyman keeps all the costumes of all the opposite sects. 
It is not true that the Rev. R. J. Campbell has hanging up in his 
wardrobe the apron and gaiters of a bishop of the Church of Eng- 
land, the white robes and tiara of the Pope, the complete uniform 
of an officer in the Salvation Army, the green turban of a descend- 
ant of Mohammed, and a set of soft pale garments modeled on 
those of Mrs. Besant. But if this were actually and literally true, 
it would not be so frantically false as the fact that the Austrian 
Emperor can appear in the uniform of the Italian Army. For, after 
all, creeds are only indirectly hostile, armies directly so. The 
object of Buddhism is to preach Buddhism; only in so far as 
Islam is against that, Islam is attacked. But the only object of 
having anarmy is that foreigners should notrule us. If a foreigner 
has some ritual right to rule one of our regiments, that is the last 
ecstasy of the unreal. The only fun of seeing any priest—even a 
pagan priest—performing a sacrament is that perhaps he can do it. 
The only fun of seeing the Kaiser command an English regiment 
is to remember that, after all, he can’t.” 


Poetical people like Francis Thompson will, Mr. Chesterton 
iterates, “tend away from secular society and toward religion” be- 


cause “there are crowds of symbols in both, but those of religion 


are simpler and mean more.” Further: 


“To take an evident type, the Cross is more poetical than the 
Union Jack, because it is simpler. The more simple an idea is, 
the more it is fertile in variations. Francis Thompson could have 
written any number of good poems on the Cross, because it is a 
primary symbol. The number of poems which Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling could write on the Union Jack is, fortunately, limited, be- 
cause the Union Jack is too complex to produce luxuriance. The 
same principle applies to any possible number of cases. A poet 
like Francis Thompson could decuce perpetually rich and branch- 
ing meanings out of two plain facts like bread and wine; with 
bread and wine he can expand everything to everywhere. But 
with a French menu he can nct expand anything except perhaps 
himself, Complicated ideas dv not produce any more ideas. Mon- 
grels do not breed. Religious ritual attracts because there is some 
sense in it. Religious imagery, so far from being subtle, is the 
only simple thing left for poets. So far from being merely super- 
human, it is the only human thing left for human beings.” 


AMERICAN CATHOLICS WARNED 


HE fact that American Catholic papers have not been much 
concerned with the Pope’s recent encyclical on“ Modernism” 
beyond a general acquiescence, would seem to imply that Modern- 
ism is not thought to be dangerously prevalent in the American 
church. Archbishop O’Connell, of Boston, has, however, just is- 
sued a noteworthy pastoral letter dealing with the matter, in which 
he points out the special application of the Pope’s document to the 
American branch of the Catholic Church. This is the first pas- 

















Copyrighted by Frank B. Conlin, Boston. 
ARCHBISHOP O’CONN ELL, 


The Boston Catholic prelate, who declares that “tho the Mod- 
- ernist system has few, if any, open advocates in America,” there is 
“danger of being weakened in faith by the Modernist spirit.” 


toral letter issued in this country on this subject. “Those whe 
have mistaken the sound for the sense,” says the Archbishop, 
“have been led to believe that the Pope antagonizes the age in 
which he lives.” This mistake is not a new one, it is asserted. 
“Names have often before lent strength to the church’s enemies. 
‘Reformer,’ ‘Puritan,’ ‘Liberal,’ ‘Old Catholic’ have been weighty 
names to cloak insidious errors in a guise that appealed to the 
superficial.” In defining and characterizing Modernism, the Arch- 
bishop, whose letter is printed in Zhe Catholic Universe (Cleve- 
land), goes on to say: 


“It is a spirit, a tendency, rather than a system. It is the spirit 
of a school of perverse or misguided men who, arrogantly assu- 
ming a right not theirs, would reconcile the Catholic Church with 
what they imagine the modern age demands; who would reconcile 
at any cost Catholic philosophy with the principles of a realistic 
and rationalistic age ; who would bend the inflexible truths of God 
to the spirit of an age that threatens to become godless ; who would 
compromise Catholic spiritual and moral ideals to a ‘matter-of- 
fact’ age which demands tangible proof for even what transcends 
the power,of the senses. This they would do on the pretext of 
concord between faith and science; but the concord they attempt 
to create would destroy equally the sound conclusions of right rea- 
son and revelation which is above reason. They would, forsooth, 
make the church and its dogmas acceptable to the modern age, 
by presenting them in a form attractive to the modern mind. For 
the modern age, say they, is an age of actionand achievement. Its 
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productive results are its criterion of success. He is esteemed 
greatest who can show most for his efforts. What is thus true of 
the material order is truer still of the intellectual. Culture yields 
to utility. The polite education of our fathers gives way to tech- 
nical training. The exact sciences set the standard to which all 
demonstrations must conform. Scientists must claim no more than 
what they can palpably prove to be true. Historians must assert 
no more than they can verify by patent facts. Only that which is 
seen to be so with the eyes of experience and reason can be ad- 
mitted as worthy at all of belief. It is a hard and doubting spirit. 

“This is the spirit of the modern age, yet neither Pope nor 
church has any conflict with it provided it is exercised within its 
proper sphere. But conflict they must have with one who would 
assert that matters of a world beyond their touch or vision shall so 
be tested. The Modernist would meet an age in which faith is 
ridiculed in reason’s name, and offer to that age divine revelation 
shorn of all that unaided reason could not itself discover and thus 
rob it of all that makes it revelation.” 


Tho, according to the Archbishop, “the Modernist system has 
few, if any, open advocates in America, the danger of being weak- 
ened in faith by the Modernist spirit is not to be lightly consid- 
ered.” He continues: 


“The books of one of the recognized exponents of Modernism 
are published here and have been widely circulated. The non- 
Catholic universities of this country are pervaded by a philosophy 
akin to that which is at the root of Modernist errors. Scientific 
and historic literature is impregnated with it. This is not without 
an indirect influence on secular education in general, and there is 
a literature current and wide-spread among us which shows a man- 
ifest eagerness to glorify any movement set afoot by erratic schol- 
ars, which aims to weaken in the popular mind the strength of his- 
toric and traditional Christianity. ...... 

“But it is not in the intellectual sphere that the greatest danger 
lies. The American people are not given to religious speculation 
as those more idealistic ; but in practical life their characteristics 
are precisely those by which the Modernist was influenced in fra- 
ming his scheme of doctrine and apologetics. If the modern age 
in general is active, productive, utilitarian, this is true in America 
to a superlative degree. Animating this activity is the desire for 
material gain and progress. Divine truth has little or no influence 
with many of those who are immersed in these activities, tho 
they may be by no means openly irreligious men. But religion 
and morality are interpreted by them in the light of practical 
exigencies.” 





SEAMY SIDE OF CHRISTMAS—The “annual travesty of the 
observance of the Christ Child’s anniversary” is the phrase by 
which Christmas, as it is observed by us, is characterized by a 
writer in Zhe Christian Endeavor World (Boston). “What 
should be a cheerful, reverential, loving festival is in the grip of 
greedy trash-mongers, who are turning the Christian holiday into 
a rush and a grab for bargain-counter attractions,” this writer ob- 
serves, with an even more mordant indictment of what appears to 
him as our “spurious Christmas.” We read: 


“Shoppers are swirling pell-mell down the middle of the streets 
jostling one another, and elbowing their way to the thronged coun- 
ters, where they go through a siege of exasperating delay and un- 
healthy excitement, to say nothing of unholy irritation, that brings 
them to the borders of nervous prostration. Physicians recognize 
the Christmas-shopping period as one of the most critical to many 
of their patients. 

“Presently a horde of street-fakers will be licensed by the city 
who will take possession of the sidewalks, and discordantly cry 
their wares—cheap, trashy, mechanical toys and other gewgaws 
which it is a pure waste of moneyto buy. For days, if not weeks, 
our cities will be subjected to this nuisance. 

“Meanwhile, in the shops the salesgirls will be worked day and 
night, to the point of nervous collapse. Conventional presents 
will be bought by the thousand, because an obligation exists to 
return present for present. No good-will, no love, goes with these 
presents; it is sheer jockeying to get a few cents’ advantage of 
one another. 

“Did the Christ Child usher in such a holiday? No, we have 





[December 2], 


allowed human greed and keenness after bargains, and bustle and 
bawling on the streets, to usurp the place that quiet and holy and 
blessed service of him should have. 

“This is no attempt to create the impression that there is no true 
Christmas spirit, no unselfish giving, no loving planning of delight- 
ful surprizes, no tender thoughtfulness for the poor. There jis 
much of this under the surface; but there is too much of the sor- 
did, bargain-counter huckstering that sickens the reverent soul. 
Away with the spurious Christmas! Away with the gabble and 
the dickering, and the coarse, crafty calculating! Let us give the 
gentle Christ of ‘Peace on earth, good-will to men’ a chance in 
our lives and at our firesides.” 





AN INVERTED “CONVERSION” 


STRANGE story of “conversion” is contained in a recent 
autobiographical work called “Father and Son.” This 
book, tho published anonymously, is quite frankly referred to by 
the English reviews as the work of Edmund Gosse; and the rela- 
tions there analyzed as that existing between himself and his 
father. The latter, tho a man of science, was an extreme Calvin- 
ist, as was also his wife. Pictures of the home life where the only 
child, now become a distinguished man of letters, was dedicated, 
like the infant Samuel, to the service of the Lord, are here repro- 
duced in the words of the writer : 


“For over three years after their marriage neither of my parents 
left London fora single day, not being able to afford to travel. 
They received scarcely any visitors, never ate a meal away from 
home, never spent an evening in social intercourse abroad. At 
night they discust theology, read aloud to one another, or trans- 
lated scientific brochures from French or German. . . . Here was 
perfect purity, perfect intrepidity, perfect abnegation; yet there 
was also narrowness, isolation, an absence of perspective, let it be 
boldly admitted, an absence of humanity. And there was a cu- 
rious mixture of humbleness and arrogance; entire resignation to 
the will of God, and not less entire disdain of the judgment and 
opinion of men. My parents founded every action, every attitude, 
upon their interpretation of the Scriptures, and upon the guidance 
of the divine Will as revealed to them by direct answer to prayer. 
Their ejaculation in the face of any dilemma was, ‘Let us cast it 
before the Lord.’ . . . They lived in anfintellectual cell, bounded 
at its sides by the walls of their own house, but open above to the 
very heart of the uttermost heavens.” 


No fiction of any kind, it is said, was allowed to be read, nor 
any poems which told a story. The writer continues: 


“ Never in all my childhood did any one address to me the affect- 
ing preamble, ‘Once upon a time.’ I was told about missionaries, 
but never about pirates; I was familiar with humming-birds, but 
I had never heard of fairies. ...... 

“They desired to make me truthful; the tendency was to make 
me positive and skeptical. Had they wrapt me in the soft folds of 
supernatural fancy, my mind might have been longer content to 
follow their traditions in an unquestioning spirit.” 


After the mother’s early death the boy and his father became 
close associates. The young son was admitted into “the commu- 
nity of the saints,” and upon him was laid the obl’ ation to “tes- 
tify” “in season and out of season.” Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
commenting upon the book in 7he Albany Review (London, De- 
cember), gives in these words the story of the crisis: 


“ Almost the most remarkable part of the whole book consists in 
the showing how instinctively and unconsciously his soul continued 
to catch at every message that came blowing in from the outside 
world of beauty and romance which his father strove to keep from 
his ken. 

“ After a period during which all these stray inklings of a life to 
which his heart and mind responded were germinating in the un- 
conscious growing part of his nature, there came such a moment 
of conversion as his father had longed for, only now it was in a 
contrary direction. When the story closes, tho father and son 
walk henceforth ‘in opposite hemispheres of the soul with the thick 
of the world between them,’ they still remain bound to each other 
by affection and respect.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


KIPLING’S FITNESS FOR THE NOBEL 
| PRIZE 


HE award of the Nobel prize for literature to Rudyard Kip- 
ling has brought out in this country some comment of mild 
approval and some of flat disapproval. That we almost nowhere 
observe expressions of whole-hearted congratulation for the Eng- 
lish author is curiously significant of Kipling’s failing popularity 
among a people that once waited with bated breath for news from 
his sick-bed. Perhaps it is only acurious illustration of this same 
people’s fickleness. Taken coincidently with the recent record of 
a great fall im auction prices of first editions of his books, there are 
furnished signs of “a day that is dead.” Some of those who criti- 
cize the Nobel award resent the passing over of George Meredith 
and Algernon Swinburne. Others recall that Mark Twain had 
seemed to have been in the running. Few fail to see something 
either ironic or humorous in the crowning of a man “for idealism” 
who has devoted much of his literary expression to “preaching the 
gospel of force and of the material.” The Chicago Pos? asserts 
that the.“ single strong claim‘to producing most ‘excellent work of 
an idealistic character’ that can be made for Mr. Kipling” is that 
“he has sung the glory of labor and service.” Zhe Post continues: 


“But when one considers the ends to which Mr. Kipling dedi- 
cates labor and service this claim can be dismissed. His idealism 
is idealization—the idealization of might, combined with the faith 
that might is rigat. Mr. Kipling has no conception of the ideal- 
ism of democracy. From the ‘Plain Tales’ to the ‘Islanders’ he 
has harped on the militaristic ideal. A broad or fine social sense 
he docs not possess. His ‘American Notes’ showed how trivial 
and inadequate was his observation of this vast democratic experi- 
ment. What inflamed his imagination was the unprotected sea- 
coast. Not less characteristic is his phrase in looking out on Cal- 
cutta: ‘What acity to loot!’ And his phrase in the mouth of a 
war correspondent scanning London: ‘God, what a city to loot!’ 

“Mr. Kipling is infected by Biblical English. His fine ‘ Reces- 
sional’ is psalm-like. But in essence it is a prayer to God to stick 
to the Anglo-Saxon in his dominion over palm and pine. 

““Excellent work of an idealistic character’ it was Nobel’s in- 
tention to reward. The men previously honored, with perhaps two 
exceptions, had a broad and inspiring message. Mistral and Car- 
ducci, Bjornson and Sienkiewicz have undeniably had a liberal, 
emancipating, ennobling influence. This no one can dare to say 
for Mr. Kipling. In comparison with these men and in view of 
the inventor’s purpose, his selection is highly discreditable to the 
Nobel trustees.” 


The Philadelphia Press takes a mediating course and allows 
that the award to Mr. Kipling for the highest “idealistic ” work by 
a living author “will be incomprehensible to those whose reading 
began before his work, and natural to those moved and molded by 
his genius.” Zhe Outlook (New York), addressing those who 
question Mr. Kipling’s claim to the honor, goes on to point other 
phases of his work than that extolling force and imperialism, 
phases upon which his claims may perhaps rest. Thus: 


“He has struck the great note of responsibility as well as of 
achievement, and has appealed to the highest instincts of the Eng- 
lish race. Mr. Kipling has a passionate love of life and an insatia- 
ble interest in all forms of human activity. Movement has great 
fascination for him, and he is the embodiment of the English in- 
stinct for doing things. A great machine in motion is almost as 
impressive to him as a group of men in action. Those striking 
productions, ‘.007’ and ‘The Ship that Found Herself,’ are illus- 
trations of his power of interpreting machinery in terms of moral 
achievement; that is to say, as illustrating intelligence and pur- 
pose. Mr. Kipling has sometimes taken insular views and has 
preached the gospel of racial antagonism and misunderstanding, 
but this side of his work may be regarded as ephemeral. What is 
likely to survive, and what deserves amplest: recognition, is his 
quick sympathy for the man striving to achieve something, his 





passion for life exprest in terms of achievement, a certain daring 
of spirit which is not content with accomplishment for its own sake 
but as an outgo of the energy of the human will. Nor must it be 
forgotten that in such stories as ‘Without Benefit of Clergy,’ ‘The 
Man Who Would be King,’ and ‘My Lord the Elephant’ Mr. 
Kipling has shown a mastery of pathos, terror, and humor which 
gives him a high place among modern English writers; while 
‘They ’ and one or two other tales in a similar vein show that Mr. 
Kipling’s imagination is still sensitive to the appeal of the spiri- 
tual side of life.” 





SALVINI ON THE “HAMLET” RIDDLE 


OMASSO SALVINI, the greatest of living actors, solves 
the enigma of Hamlet's character by looking upon the 
Prince of Denmark as \ess a “character” than a “conception.” 

















Courtesy of ‘ Putnam’s Monthly.” Copyrighted, 1904. 
TOMASSO SALVINI, 


Who thinks there never has existed nor ever will exist a man of 
Hamlet s temperament, 


He furthermore declares that during his stage career the two best 
interpreters of this perplexing character were Charles Fechter and 
Edwin Booth. The present generation may not remember the in- 


terpretation given to the part by Fechter, but the tradition estab- 


lished by Booth is a permanent possession of the American stage. 
In the main this tradition is perpetuated in the present day by E. 
H. Sothern, and its acceptance by English-speaking peoples forms 
one part of an interesting rivalry. Henry Irving, whose nearest 
congener known to Americans is Forbes Robertson, created a new 
tradition. While Booth and his followers represent the Ham/et 
of the intellect, the man of melancholic reserve, the classic con- 
ception, Irving emphasized the human side, the gentleman, the 
man possest even of humor, the essential modern. What Salvini 
thought of Irving’s Ham/et is given in an anecdote published in 
Putnam’s Monthly (December) concerning his own assumption of 
the part in London. He says: 


“When I arrived in London I found Henry Irving, whom I ad- 
mired greatly, performing inthe same play. Knowing how popular 
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he was in England, I went to the manager and asked him to 
cancel ‘Hamlet’ from my répertoire, but he would not doso. One 
evening, two days before I was to appear, I bought a ticket for the 
gallery, so as not to be recognized, and went to see Irving. I said 
to myself, ‘I will not play Ham/let/’ After the second scene I 
said the same thing; but when the act came with Ophelia and 
the closet scene with the Queen I said to myself, ‘I wz// play 
Hamlet’/” 


Salvini gave one hundred and fifty performances of Hamlet 
alone during that engagement. 

Without giving evidence that he is aware of the rivalry existing 
between English players over the “classic” and the “modern” 

















Copyrighted, 1906, by N. Es Muntross. 
AVE MARIA. 


A painting byeHoratio Walker in the collection of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery. The peasant murmurs a prayer before a wayside cruci- 
fix. The painter here uses “sky and background to express the mys- 
tery of the faith in addition to the more obvious symbolism of the 
crucifix and the tortured God.” 


conceptions of Ham/et, Salvini, in presenting his interpretation 
of the enigmatic figure, throws some interesting light upon the 
problem. He says: 


“After a careful analysis of the part, I am strongly convinced 
that Shakespeare wished to portray in Ham/et’s character that 
constant thought causes doubt; in other words, the power of 
thought over action. Evidently, it is more a conception than a 
character. I shall probably shock many lovers of Shakespeare by 
saying that I don’t believe there has ever existed or ever will exist 
a man of Ham/et’s temperament. Inthe long course of my travels 
I have met many men who posed @ /a Ham/et, but none whose 
psychological state was that of the Prince of Denmark. Maybe 
this is the reason for the innumerable different interpretations of 
Hamlet on the stage. By some actors he has been represented as 
actually mad, by others as only pretending insanity ; by some as a 
cold-blooded, calculating man, by others as a passionate investi- 
gator of occultism; by some as severe, by others as merciful and 
indulgent, toward his mother; by some as irreligious, and by 
others still as devout.” 


Salvini warns us not to forget, however, that Hamlet is “a 
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scholar, full of imagination and sentiment, and that an analytical 
brain like his would be incapable of acting quickly.” Hence 
Hamlet's delays in prosecuting revenge for his father’s death, 
Upon the oft-discust question of Hamlet's madness, Salvini 
observes : 


“After the scene with the Ghost, Hamlet’s gentle melancholy 
becomes hard and bitter—a moral change that the actor should 
emphatically portray, showing the combat of Ham/e?’s soul, his 
growing distrust in the world, and in his friend Horazzo, in his 
beloved Ophelia, in his mother, in the Ghos#, and in himself. 

“With this real change of temper there is no doubt, for Shake- 
speare is entirely explicit about it, that Ham/e¢ intends to feign 
insanity. The mania that he assumes is a mixture of truth and 
illusion, well characterized by Po/onzus in his comment : 


How pregnant sometimes his replies are! A happiness that_often madness 
hits on, which reason and sanity could not so prosperously be defivered of. 


“In adopting this kind of insanity he has the advantage of being 
able to scrutinize the souls of all those who surround and spy upon 
him; but that his insanity is a mere pretense there is much to con- 
vince us. For instance, in Act II., scene ii., he says: 

Now I am alone. 
O! what a rogue and peasant slave am I. 

“ After this sentence, how can we still doubt and go on discuss- 
ing whether his insanity is real or feigned? In order to relax his 
thoughts, as the continual pretense to madness might affect even 
a sound mind, he amuses himself by telling frankly his views re- 
garding his so-called friends, or by inviting the comedians to per- 
form adramatic composition. If he were really mentally deranged 
he would not find comfort in relaxing his madness. 

“Neither can he be accused of not being a real thinker, since he 
is always anxious to knowthe truth. Moreover, it is very hard for 
him to control his impulsive nature, which longs always to avenge 
his father. And, after all, there is the monolog, ‘To be or not to 
be,’ which explains exactly the state of his soul.” 





AN AMERICAN MILLET 


HE Canadian “habitant” seems destined to live in the world 
of art tho he never produce either painter or poet. Out- 
side his own people he has found his poet in the late W. H. Drum- 
mond, and his painter in Horatio Walker. This latter, more 
“American” even than Canadian, is a prominent figure of the im- 
portant landscape school, now thought by competent critics to be 
leading the world. With the art of Millet strongly appealing to his 
imagination, he has found even the subjects of Millet’s art ready 
to his hand on this side the ocean, and has occupied himself in re- 
cording the life of the people of the St. Lawrence Valley, “before 
the march of events, scornful of peasant stubbornness and Celtic 
imagination, shall have shorn them of their picturesqueness.” 

Such an eventuality is, however, not imminent, as Mr. Charles 
De Kay points out in a sketch of the artist in the New York Eve- 
ning Post. Descending from hardy peasants of Normandy, 
Picardy, and Brittany, these dwellers near the St. Lawrence are 
“tenacious of ancestral customs, of dwellings, and dress, holding 
to their ancient patois, to the curé and the village church, and 
differing only from the European cousins they have separated from 
in the singular fact that big families of children are the rule with 
them rather than the exception.” 

Walker, we are told, is Canadian by birth, but “American” by 
education and affiliation inart. Hewas educated in the art schools 
of New York, is a member of the Academy of Design, and ex- 
hibits in the galleries of this city. Remarking upon the rather sin- 
gular fact that no local painter of French-Canadian birth should 
have undertaken to preserve these picturesque views of French life 
on the St. Lawrence, Mr. De Kay points out the attractive features 
that have lured this alien. Thus: 

“His early sketches and drawings demonstrate how natural and 


inevitable was the turn toward that part of North America so emi- 
nently paintable for its own sake and doubly valuable to a painter 













1907) 








from its population. Along the St. Lawrence are strung the brown 
thatches and whitewashed walls of hamlets and villages, each 
proudly watched over, not by a feudal castle, but a lofty church 
whose metal tiles shine and sparkle in rivalry with the flashing of 
the white caps on the stream. Here are the sturdy brown-cheeked 
farmers and woodsmen, the curé in his tall hat, the viliage maid in 
her bright-colored shawl. Here is a place to study on American 
soil a peasant who remains a peasant from choice, living by prefer- 
ence close to the soil despite the enticements of the United States 
and the Western provinces. 

“Walker found them a cheerful race, tho serious enough while 
at work, just as the modern French peasant is by 
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use of color as a means to express emotion, just as a composer uses 
certain instruments to express emotions in music. He is in no 
sense a ‘literary’ painter, altho his sympathies and interest in 
literature are wide.” 

From the art critic of the Brooklyn Zag/e we quote this passage, 
which interprets the deeper meaning that Walker seeks to convey. 
The writer speaks of the picture called “ Plowing—First Gleam” : 

“It is early morning in the fields; the earth yet to be broken is 


hard and gray and frosty. Four big oxen, types of strength, climb 
the slope toward the spectator, tugging the iron through the soil, 





no means the gloomy creature some good people 
have imagined him, mistaking utterly what Millet 
meant to imply. Neither section of the old stock 
consists of whiners who dislike work and are hope- 
less or even blue concerning their lot. Rather may 
it be said of Canadian habitants and French peas- 
ants that they learn through natural wit as well as 
early teaching that labor is a good thing in itself 
and a comforting, useful thing also if its fruits are 
protected from the rapacity of ‘men higher up.’” 


Some of Walker’s notable works are indicated in 
these words : 


“Among Walker’s early pictures is ‘Plowing in 
Acadia.’ And it may be noted how perfectly he 
has exprest the sjraining of the horses against the 
yoke and has reenforced the activity of the scene 
by the vigorous pose of the peasant running along- 
side and urging them on. Already we find the 
seriousness and virile emotion of this first act in 
the homely drama which ends by insuring bread 
to the family. One thinks of emperors of China, 
making solemn sacrifice to the gods of agriculture, 
and the ancient ceremonies performed by Roman 
magnates in a similar field, of the sacred rites of 














Ceres about the Aigean, and the corn-dances of 


‘Plowing—First Gleam,’ and observe that Walker 
is as much concerned with the environment of his 
plowmen as with the human and other actors in the scene, the 
background adding a certain dramatic intensity to the simple rite. 

“The peasant scraping a hog is a picture that repels sensitive 
souls who have never seen farm life. Here for background is the 
scalding-shed, full of vapor from the vats, and half immersed in 
swirls of steam, working hard, is a powerful man making the car- 
cass ready for market. ‘Sheep Shearing’ shows the patient beast 
fettered while a peasant woman uses the shears with practised 
hand. ‘Woman Feeding Calves’ is a pleasant bucolic theme. 
‘Sheepyard-Moonlight,’ one of the pictures given by Mr. William 
T. Evans to the National Art Gallery in Washington, is full of the 
magic of the night, the sheep lying aboutasleep. ‘Wood-Cutters,’ 
owned by the Museum of Fine Arts in St. Louis, is all action and 
muscular power.” 

These and other pictures representing these humble folk engaged 
in humble employments make up this artist’s work. Nor has he 
ignored the religious side of their life which, as the writer ob- 
serves, “perhaps more than any other marks this people off from 
the rest of North Americans.” “Ave Maria” shows the peasant 
murmuring a prayer before a wayside crucifix as he leads the cat- 
tle home, and here “we see the painter using sky and background 
to express the mystery of the faith in addition to the more obvious 
symbolism of the crucifix and the tortured God.” His preoccupa- 
tion with sides of life similar to those that stirred the imagination 
of Millet may be seen even more intensely by the things which he 
omits to paint. Thus writes Mr. De Kay: 

“There are many obvious points in the appearance, the settle- 
ments, the life of the French habitants of Canada, which Mr. 
Walker has not seen fit to chronicle, such as their churches, too 
brilliant for paintings of sentiment and feeling, their jolly dances, 
processions and religious ritual. But it may be that he will find 
some way to indicate sides of life hitherto avoided without allow- 
ing them to approach the commonplace or banal. For one thing 
he has a very delicate sense of color, which leads him to eschew 
the literal and the superficial and select subjects that permit of the 











GIRL FEEDING TURKEYS. 


American Indians. We get a like serious note in From a painting by Horatio Walker in the collection of Dr. Alexander A. Humphreys. One 
of the artist’s pictures exhibiting the life of the Canadian habitant. 


and their brown bodies are huge against the light that is beginning 
to flood the east. A single ray of the sun, which is just out of view 
at the right, strikes their rough flanks and makes the beaten grass 
glint and sparkle. Against the growing day rises the alert figure 
of a driver, waving a stick above his head to urge the creatures on, 
and more dimly seen is a companion who holds the plow. The 
theme is simple, but in its treatment we have an epic. The mys- 
tery and majesty of the morning are in these laboring forms and 
the canopy of fire and cloud. In the driver we see no ‘man with 
a hoe,’ dull, hopeless, dragging his way through an existence that 
means no more to him than food and shelter; it is a man who, tho 
brother to the ox, feels joy and purpose in his work; a man in 
whose air there are resolution and command ; a man into whose life 
has come something of the calming greatness of nature. He is 
sprung from the earth, and the strength of the soil isin him. His 
environment is of a splendor that kings can not command. The 
freshness and fragrance of the morning are about him ; the distances 
recede into glowing infinities ; the immense sky, shot with rays and 
shadows, is pouring its light on a freshened earth, and the curtains 
of the night are rolling away before the sun. Life, power, joy are 
the meaning of the picture. It is one of those really great canvases 
which make the art of a nation. Nonation can produce a better.” 


Walker, says Mr. De Kay in conclusion, “is a very serious mas- 
ter, without being in any sense a solemn person.” Further: 


“Artists for whose work he has particular sympathy include 
Whistler, Ryder, and La Farge, to mention only a few contempo- 
raries. Among the living French artists, Harpignies and Le 
Sidaner find him sympathetic. Mr. Walker is now at an age when 
painters may :easonably expect to have the making of their finest 
pictures still before them. In the field he has chosen he stands 
almost alone, and it is fortunately one that offers inexhaustible 
materials for further works. One may expect that he will give 
greater scope to his imagination and depict the life of the habitant 
from many other angles, thus preserving a precious record of this 
small but self-contained and attractive portion of the human 
mosaic which goes to make the Dominion of Canada.” 
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DICKENS AN ANTIMILITARIST 


HARLES DICKENS in all his works, says Edwin Pugh, in 
The New Age (a Socialist weekly of London), was an out- 
and-out Socialist and Antimilitarist. Altho he was born in a time 
when the countries fof Europe were engaged in a }»loody struggle 
against France, yet he never suffered himself to be carried away 
by the war enthusiasm. As Mr. Pugh observes: 


“It is a remarkable circumstance of his career that, tho he was 
born in a seaport, and brought up in the midst of men who had 
fought under Wellington in India, in Spain, and in Belgium, and 
under Nelson in the Baltic and in the Mediterranean, and tho he 


. lived through the strenuous periods of the Crimea and the Indian 


Mutiny, and was saturated with all manner of war-lore, yet he went 
out of his way to avoid description of a battle-field, just as he re- 
frained from putting the heroism of sudden effort before the day- 
to-day, hand-to-mouth fight of the poor. 

“That war of any kind, defensive or aggressive, is a stupid and 
barbarous and utterly indefensible method of settling international 
or any other differences was one of those obvious facts that a man 
possest of such robust common sense as Dickens could not fail 
fully to realize.” 


He never glorified the soldier’s calling as Scott had done, as 
James and Lever were doing. Even Thackeray is less blameless 
in this particular than the author of the “Pickwick Papers.” He 
was brought up among soldiers, yet instead of admiring them he 
was rather inclined to make them the object of his ridicule. To 
quote Mr. Pugh on this point: 


“Not once, despite the temptations to do so that, considering 
his upbringing, must continually have beset him, did Dickens apply 
his art in any way that could be construed into any sort of glorifi- 
cation of the soldier’s calling. He knew full well that God is far 
more often than not on the side of the big battalions; and that 
there is more than a mere nuance of vulgarity, that there is a cer- 
tain brutal wisdom, in fact, in the parodist’s flippant addition to 
Shakespeare’s line: ‘Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 
. . . But four times he who gets his blow in fust.’ There is, for 
instance, never a word in Dickens’s books, and so far as the writer 
has been able to find out, no mention whatever in his letters of the 
Indian Mutiny; and only a few most casual references in his let- 
ters to the Crimean War. And wherever these do occur, it is more 
commonly the humors of militarism, rather than what to some 
people seem its impressive features, that engage his attention.” 


When in 1854 he was at Boulogne and saw the magnificent regi- 
ments of France parading in the square, filling the streets, and 
crowding every café, the spectacle only excited his amusement. 
In his letters of that date he observes “they made the streets red 
with trowsers.” One recruit he thus describes : 


“TI met to-day a weazen sun-burnt youth from the South with 
such an immense regimental shako on that he looked like a sort of 
lucifer match-box, evidently blowing his life rapidly out, under the 
auspices of two magnificent creatures all hair and lungs, of such 
breadth across the shoulders that I couldn't see their breast- 
buttons when I stood in front of them.” 


On which passage Mr. Pugh comments as follows : 


“Nothing here, you see, of thrilling at the sight of these noble 
fellows. No; to Dickens, as to many others, soldiers were funny ; 
and the sight of a vast number of men, all ridiculously tricked out, 
and all doing the same thing together, was a highly ludicrous 
spectacle. . . 

“At a play he went to in Paris the performance was stopt while 
the news of the last Crimean engagement was read from the stage. 

It made not the faintest effect upon the audience; and even the hired claquers, 
who had been absurdly loud during the piece, seemed to consider the war not at 
all within their contract, and were as stagnant as ditch-water. The theater was 
full. It is quite impossible to see such apathy and suppose the war to. be popu- 
lar, whatever may be asserted to the contrary. 

“No trace of enthusiasm, of latent war-fever, here. No bitter 
cry of protest against the dull, indifferent attitude of the people. 
But rather a sense of grim satisfaction that things should be so, 
and that the miserable political plot, with its catch-penny motives, 
should have ignominiously failed of its object.” 


[December 21, 
HENRY IRVING'S EGOTISM 


H ENRY IRVING is described as having been an egotist, but 

“an egotist of the great type.” This is the estimate of him 
by one who probably knew him better than any other—Ellen Terry, 
his artistic partner for many years. Miss Terry is characteristic- 
ally undogmatic in saying this, but at the same time candid and 
generous. “I, of all people, can perhaps appreciate Henry Irving 
least justly,” she writes in M/cClure’s Magazine (December), 
“altho I was his associate on the stage for a quarter of a century, 
and was on terms of the closest friendship with him for almost as 
long a time.” “He had precisely the qualities I never find lika- 
ble,” continues Miss Terry, adding that he was an egotist, but 


9” 


“never ‘a mean egotist. “All his faults sprang from egotism, 


which is after all only another name for greatness.” She thus en- 
larges on this theme: 


“So much absorbed was he in his own achievement that he was 
unable or unwilling to appreciate the achievement of others. I 
never heard him: speak in high terms of the great foreign actors 
and actresses who from time to time visited England. It would 
be easy to attribute this to jealousy, but the easy explanation is 
not the true one. He simply would not give himself up to appre- 
ciation. Perhaps appreciation is a wasting tho a generous qual- 
ity of the mind and heart, and best left to lookers-on who have 
plenty of time to develop it. 

“TI was with him when he saw Sarah Bernhardt act for the first 
time. The play was ‘Ruy Blas,’ and it was one of Sarah’s bad 
days. She was walking through (the part listlessly, and I was 
angry that there should be any ground for Henry’s indifference. 
The same thing happened years later when I took him to see Eleo- 
nora Duse. The ‘play was ‘Locandiera,’ to which she was emi- 
nently unsuited, I think. He was surprized at my enthusiasm. 
There was an element of justice in his attitude toward the per- 
formance which infuriated me, but I doubt if he would have shown 
more enthusiasm if he had seen her at her best. 

“As the years went on he grew very much attached to Sarah 
Bernhardt, and admired her as a colleague whose managerial work 
in the theater was as dignified as his own; but of her superb 
powers as an actress I don’t believe he ever had a glimmer- 
ing notion ! 

“Perhaps it is not true, but as I believe it to be true, I may as 
well state it: /¢ was never any pleasure to him to see the acting 
of other actors and actresses. Salvini’s Othello | know he thought 
magnificent, but he would not speak of it.” 


Miss Terry pauses to exclaim, “How dangerous it is to write 
things that may not be understood!” “What I have written,” she 
goes on qualifiedly, “I have written merely to indicate the quali- 
ties in Henry Irving’s nature which were unintelligible to me, per- 
haps because I have always been more woman than artist.” We 
read further : 


“He always put the theater first. He lived in it, he died in it. 
He had none of my bourgeois qualities—the love of being in love, 
the love of a home, the dislike of solitude. I have always thought 
it hard to find my inferiors. He was sure of his high place. In 
some ways he was far simpler thanI. He would talk, for instance, 
in such an ignorant way to painters and musicians that I blushed 
for him. But was not my blush far more unworthy than his free- 
dom from all pretentiousness in matters of art? 

“He never pretended. One of his biographers has said that he 
posed as being a French scholar. Such a thing, and all things 
like it, were impossible to his nature. If it were necessary, in one 
of his plays, to say a few French words, he took infinite pains to 
learn them, and said them beautifully. 

“Henry once told me that in the early part of his career, before 
I knew him, he had been hooted because of his thin legs. The 
first service I did him was to tell him that they were beautiful, and 
to make him give up padding them. 

“‘What do you want with fat, podgy, prize-fighter legs!’ I 
expostulated. 

“I brought help, too, in pictorial matters. Henry Irving had 
had little training in such matters; I had had a great deal. Judg- 
ment about colors, clothes, and lighting must be /vazned.” 
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A ROAD IN JAMAICA. 


MOONLIGHT IN VENICE. 





PH#STUM IN SOUTHERN ITALY. 
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ON THE NILE AT CAIRO, 


WINTER TRAVEL TO THE SOUTH 


On this and the following page will be 
found, besides other matter, a digest of 
useful information as to the popular winter 
resorts in southern parts of Europe and 
North America, to which the tide of travel 
in full volume is now setting in. An effort 
has been made to present definite state- 
ments as to what may be seen and enjoyed 
on these trips and what are the conve- 
niences for making them, with statements 
as to minimum of cost. 








WHAT TRAVEL MAY DO 


Mr. A. C. Benson, the accomplished es- 
sayist (author of ‘‘The Upton Letters” 
and other widely read volumes), contrib- 
utes one of the best of his later essays to 
Putnam’s Monthly for November, in which 
his theme is travel and what it may or 
may not do for the traveler. He remarks 
that to “people of cultivated and intel- 
lectual taste” it is usually found worth 
while to endure a little fatigue in order. 


“to see the spring sun lie softly upon the 
unfamiliar foliage, to see the delicate tints 
of the purple-flowered Judas-tree, the bright 
colors of Southern houses, the old high- 
shouldered chateau blinking among its 
wooded parterres; it is pleasant to see 
mysterious rites conducted at tabernacled 
altars, under dark arches, and to smell the 
‘thick, strong, stupefying incense-smoke’ ; 
to see sea, Shae pictures in their na- 
tive setting; to hear the warm waves of 
the canal lapping on palace-stairs, with 
the exquisite molded cornice overhead. 
It gives one a strange thrill to stand in 
places rich with dim associations, to stand 
by the tombs of heroes and saints, to see 
the scenes made familiar by art or history, 
the homes of famous men.” 


Mr. Benson realizes that it is useless to 
dictate to others the aims and methods of 
their travel, since each must follow his own 
taste; but for himself ‘‘the acquisition of 
knowledge and information is an entirely 
negligible thing.’’ He adds: 


“To me the one and supreme object is 
the gathering of a gallery of pictures; and 
yet that is not a definite object either, for 
the whimsical and stubborn spirit refuses 
to be bound by any regulations in the 
matter. It will garner up with the most 
poignant care a single vignette, a tiny de- 
tail. I see, as I write, the vision of a great 
golden-gray carp swimming lazily in the 
clear pool of Arethusa, the carpet of mes- 
embryanthemum that, for some fancy of 
its own, chose to involve the whole of a 
railway viaduct with its flaunting magenta 
flowers and its fleshy leaves. I see the 
edge of the sea, near Syracuse, rimmed 
with a line of the intensest yellow, and I 


hear the voice of a guide explaining that 
it was caused by the breaking up of a 
stranded orange-boat, so that the waves 
for many hundred yards threw up on the 
beach a wrack of fruit; yet the same wilful 
and perverse mind will stand impenetrably 
dumb and blind before the noblest and 
sweetest prospect, and decline to receive 
any impression at all.” 


Elsewhere in the article Mr. Benson dis- 
courses of historical scenes in his own 
charming manner: 


“‘T see the mouldering brickwork of a 
crumbling tomb all overgrown with grasses 
and snapdragons, far out in the Campagna; 
or feel the plunge of the boat through the 
reed-beds of the Anapo, as we slid into the 
silent pool of water in the heart of the 
marsh, where the sand danced at the bot- 
tom, and the springs bubbled up, while a 
great bittern flew booming away from a 
reedy poolhard by. Such things are worth 
paying a heavy price for, because the 
bring a sort of aerial distance into the mind, 
they touch the spirit with a hope that 
the desire for beauty and perfection is not, 
after all, wholly unrealizable, but that 
there is a sort of treasure to be found even 
upon earth, if one diligently goes in search 
of it. 

““T should not wish to see Etna merely 
because Empedocles is supposed to have 
jumped down the crater, nor the site of 
Jericho because the walls fell down at the 
trumpets of the host. The only interest 
to me in a historical scene is that it should 
be in such a condition as that one can to 
a certain extent reconstruct the original 
drama, and be sure that one’s eyes rest 
upon very much the same scene as the 
actors saw. The reason why Syracuse 
moved me by its acquired beauty, and not 
for its historical associations, was because 
I felt convinced that Thucydides, who 
gives so picturesque a description of the 
sea-fight, can never have set eyes on the 
place, and must have embroidered his ac- 
count from scanty hearsay. But, on the 
other hand, there are few things in the 
world more profoundly moving than to 
see a place where great thoughts have been 
conceived and great books written, when 
one is able to feel that the scene is hardly 
changed.” 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The Mediterranean trip has now become 
such an easily arranged affair, by means of 
the “floating palaces’? which leave New 
York for Mediterranean ports and the 
Near East, at regular intervals and on 
special dates, throughout the winter season, 
that year after year the same people will 
travel on the same boat, with, as it has 
been remarked, ‘‘a certain sense of pos- 
session and privilege, such as they might 


feel on their own yachts.’’ To those not 
tied down by daily duties the Mediter- 
ranean trip may prove, with all it offers, 
even an economy, when the total cessa- 
tion of home expenses is considered. 
Starting from New York, one may voy- 
age to Spain by way of Funchal, Island of 
Madeira, taking one line, or direct to 
Gibraltar by another, or he may stop on 
the way at the picturesque Azores. In 
most cases it is also possible to stop over 
between steamers, or arrangement is made 
in the case of a special-trip steamer to 
visit.some of the old Moorish towns in 
Southern Spain, such as Granada with its 
Alhambra, and Seville with its Giralda 
tower. Some oi the steamship tours per- 
mit a visit to Algiers on the African coast, 
the capital of the French colony of Algeria, 
and a view of the Bedouins and Moors in 
their native land, amidst distinctly Oriental 


‘scenes. 


Thence one proceeds to Genoa or Naples, 
and the arrangements for idling through 
the ancient Italian cities are varied and 
extensive. ‘‘The land of history and 
romance and the home of art and song”’ 
are embodied in Capri, Amalfi, Pzstum, 
Ravelli, Sorrento, Taormina, Perugia, and 
Siena, not to speak of Venice, Florence, and 
Rome. 

The steamer’s whistle, however, recalls 
one to the scenes beyond, and one sails 
southward along Calabria, past the vol- 
canic island Stromboli, and through the 
Ionian Sea to the Pirezus and Athens. 
There one may see the famed Acropolis 
and all the other historic relics, and may 
proceed to Corinth, Patras, Olympia, and 
beyond if necessary. Smyrna and Con- 
stantinople attract many. Some have 
found it interesting to stop at the British 
island-fortress Malta, with its miniature 
representation of English life cheek by 
jowl with the ancient customs of the na- 
tive Maltese. 

The traveler hears the East ‘‘a-callin’,”’ 
and presently arrives at his goal, old Egypt, 
where the season for travel extends, gener- 
ally speaking, from November rst to May 
rst. There, when you reach Alexandria, 
after perhaps only thirteen days’ sailing, 
according to your resources you may visit 
Cairo, the Pyramids (and even Luxor and 
Assuan at an additional cost of $100), or 
you may proceed up the Nile and by rail 
as far as Khartum, so recently in the 
hands of the Mahdi, but now as safe as, 
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and perhaps safer than, the Great White 
Way. 

Meanwhile, if one takes passage on a 
twin-screw steamer which makes a Medi- 
terranean and Oriental tour this winter, 
leaving New York on January 29, 1908, 
he may in addition enjoy a visit to the 
Holy Land, with all its sacred memories. 
This tour occupies 79 days, and special 
arrangements are made for land tours. 
Passengers also have the option of return- 
ing via Europe on this line’s flyers from 
northern ports. At every port, as in the 
case of other lines, there are special agents 
to look after the voyager’s comforts. The 
hotels and arrangements for social enter- 
tainment in Egypt will be found equal to 
those in Continental and American cities. 
The rates on this tour run from $300 up- 
ward. There are regular sailings to Med- 
iterranean ports by the same line through 
the winter. 

Another line has arranged for special 
sailings to Naples on January 11thand 25th 
and on February 29th from New York, 
and thence by the same line’s steamers to 
Alexandria. The rates to Naples vary 
from $80 upward, and from Naples to 
Alexandria $55 upward. Their regular 
sailings to Naples and Genoa continue as 
usual. 

A third line will maintain its regular and 
well-organized service of large, steady, full- 
powered, and splendidly equipped trans- 
atlantic liners from New York and Boston 
to Italy and Egypt, while a fourth line has 
arranged special sailings of one of its new 
triple-screw turbine steamships and one of 
its new twin-screw steamships on January 
4th and 16th and on February 18th to the 
Mediterranean and Egypt from New York. 
The fare to Alexandria is from $130 up- 
ward. This line also maintains a regu- 
lar and comfortable service to Gibraltar, 
Genoa, and Naples. 


BERMUDA AND THE WEST 
INDIES 


No summer isles are more attractive 
than the Bermudas, only six hundred miles 
from Cape Hatteras, and forty-eight hours’ 
sail from New York., Much has been writ- 
ten concerning these 300 islands, where 
the brilliantly colored birds and plants of 
the shore vie with the hues of tropical 
fishes, corals, and sea vegetation. Equally 
attractive are the Bahamas, some 200 miles 
from the Florida coast, where Nassau, the 
principal island and town, is the resort of 
many winter wanderers. 

Three short cruises down to Nassau, 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Bermuda have been 
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arranged by a twin-screw steamship sailing 
from New York on January 23d, February 
12th, and March 3d, 1908, the duration of 
the trips being sixteen days each, and the 
cost from $100 upward. 

Haiti, lying between Cuba and Porto 
Rico, with its day ashore among the curi- 
ous surroundings of its African republic, 
is reached on some of the regular trips of 
the steamships that ply among the islands. 
Jamaica, still more gorgeous in its vegeta- 
tion than its northern sister islands, is 
patronized to a greater extent than the 
others as a regular winter resort. There 
are plantations throughout the island, and 
on the hills behind its capital, Kingston, is 
the noted Constant Spring Hotel. 

St. Thomas (Danish West Indies), the 
lovely island which Uncle Sam has been 
trying to purchase, St. Croix, its sister 
island, St. Kitts or St. Christopher (British), 
Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica with its 
lofty peak, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vin- 
cent, and Barbados are all on one route or 
another—and between them are the ceru- 
lean waters and the balmy breezes of the 
Carib Sea. 

One of the steamship companies, besides 
its service to Bermuda and Nassau ($25 
to Bermuda, and $65 to Nassau via Ber- 
muda), maintains mail services to the 
Windward Islands, costing for the round 
trip and return from $80 and $130 upward, 
according to the extent of the voyage. 

Another company has a special winter 
service to Nassau, $40 upward, and from 
there to Havana and other Cuban ports, 
$17.50 upward, according to the length of 
the trip. There isa reduction for a round 
trip to Cuba, and one can move about from 
one Cuban port to another, or go to Mexico 
or Tampa, Fla., at reasonable cost. 

Two special cruises to the principal 
islands in the West Indies, the Spanish 
Main, and the Panama Canal, from New 
York have been arranged by one of the 
German lines for January 25th and Febru- 
ary 27th. Duration of trips, 28 days each. 
Cost, $150 and upward. The same line’s 
regular service from New York to Jamaica, 
Haiti, Colon (Republic of Panama), South 
and Central America makes use of new 
and luxurious steamers recently provided 
for its popular ‘‘Cruise to the Caribbean,” 
varying from $115 upward—to Jamaica, 
$60 upward, there and return. 

Other ships, luxurious in appointments, 
and of about 6,000 tons, make bimonthly 
sailings from New York until April, touch- 
ing at Podrt Antonio and Kingston (Ja- 
maica), Colon, Porto Columbia, La Guayra, 
Trinidad, and Barbados. The return fare 
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runs from $75 to Jamaica to $162 to Bar- 
bados and upward. The same line pro- 
vides an Intercolonial (or interisland) serv- 
ice, the charming little steamers of which 
make side trips among the Lesser Antilles 
at the rate of $5 a day. 


FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH- 
WEST 


The general rule in going to Florida is, 
“first get to Jacksonville’—unless one 
prefers to take a steamship from New York 
direct to Key West by the South Florida 
Water Route, transferring there to Miami, 
and to Tampa on the West Coast by boat, 
and thence by rail to more northern points 
in the ‘Peninsula State.’’ By this route 
the excursion rates to Miami and Palm 
Beach are $69 each, and to Tampa $72, 
with cost of meals and sleeping-car accom- 
modations added when traveling by rail. 

Or one may take a steamship from New 
York to Brunswick, Ga., and thence by rail- 
way to Jacksonville and all Florida points. 
By this route the single fare to Jackson. 
ville is $22.25, to Miami $33.15 and to 
Tampa $28.45. 

Another company provides a direct all- 
water line between New York, Charleston, 
S. C., and Jacksonville, with four sailings 
weekly. This line also provides a side- 
wheel steamer service on the beautiful St. 
John’s River, 100 of whose 300 miles are 
navigable from Jacksonville to Palatka 
and Sanford. The ocean service of these 
steamship lines is provided with every 
comfortfor passengers. The excursion rates 
from New Yorkare: to Jacksonville, $43.30, 
to Miami $63.30, and to Tampa $55.90. 

A line with sailings from New York to 
Norfolk, Va., every day except Sunday 
provides a shorter sea voyage, the journey 
being continued from Norfolk to Jackson- 
ville and other Florida points by railway. 

The season excursion rate to Norfolk and 
adjacent railway terminals is $12.50, to 
which railway fares must be added. 

For those who desire swifter transporta- 
tion by land, the excursion rate from New 
York to Jacksonville by rail is $50. One 
may travel in various ways from the north, 
connecting with the southern lines. 

If your thoughts turn to the picturesque 
Southwest, the country formerly given 
over to cowboys and miners, but now the 
land of new States and magnificent expan- 
sion, you may, if you are an Easterner, 
step aboard a comfortable steamer in New 
York which charges for the round trip to 
New Orleans $60. Arriving at New Or- 
leans you may take a daily California flyer, 


(Continued on page 967) 
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equipped with every convenience for the 
traveler that years of experience can 
suggest. 

The all-rail route to Los Angeles from 
New York involves an expense for a re- 
turn ticket of from $143.70 upward. Rates 
from interior points vary with the distance. 
Starting from Chicago, Omaha, or New 
Orleans are other convenient routes which 
present features of great natural interest 
along the way. One line presents person- 
ally conducted excursions run triweekly 
between Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco. The regular round- 
trip rate from Chicago to California cities is 
$110. In general the trip from Chicago 
to California and back, occupying say 
four weeks, may be made approximate- 
ly for $175. Side trips to the wonder- 
ful Grand Cafion of Arizona, the Petri- 
fied Forest, also in Arizona, the Zuni 
pueblos in New Mexico, and to the bustling 
New State, Oklahoma, may be made at a 
moderate increased cost at the tourist’s 
desire. By another route free side trips 
may be taken to Salt Lake City, Colorado 
Springs, or Pueblo, with stop-over privi- 
leges and other special features. 

Having reached the Pacific Coast, the 
traveler may wish to press on across the 
Pacific. Splendid modern trips represent- 
ing three lines now sail regularly from San 
Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver for ports 
in Japan and China. Two of these boats 
are each 630 feet long, with 28,000 tons 
capacity, and are thus ‘‘the largest cargo 
carrying vessels in the world.’’ The mini- 
mum of first cabin fare from Pacific Coast 
ports to Yokohama is about $150 one way. 





CURRENT POETRY 


The Parting of Launcelot and Guinevere. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPs. 


Into a high-walled nunnery had fled 

Queen Guinevere, amid the shade to weep, 

And to repent, ’mid solemn boughs, and love 

The cold globe of the moon; but now as she 

Meekly the scarcely breathing garden walked, 

She saw, and stood, and swooned at Launcelot 

Who burned in sudden steel like a blue flame 

Amid the cloister. Then, when she revived, 

He came and looked on her; in the dark place 

So pale her beauty was, the sweetness such 

That he half-closed his eyes and deeply breathed; 

And as he gazed, there came into his mind 

That night of May, with pulsing stars, the strange 

Perfumed darkness, and delicious guilt 

In silent hour; but at the last he said: 

**Surfer me, lady, but to kiss thy lips 

Once, and to go away forevermore.”’ 

But she replied, ‘‘Nay, I beseech thee go! 

Sweet were those kisses in the deep of night; 

But from those kisses is this ruin come. 

Sweet was thy touch, but now I wail at it. 

And I have hope to see the face of Christ: 

Many are saints in heaven who sinned as I.’’ 

Then said he, ‘Since it is thy will, I go.”’ 

But those who stood around could scarce endure 

To see the dolor of these two; for he 

Swooned in his burning armor to her face, 

And both cried out as at the touch of spears: 

And as two trees at midnight, when the breeze 

Comes over them, now to each other bend, 

And now withdraw; so mournfully these two 

Still drooped together and still drew apart. 

Then like one dead her ladies bore away 

The heavy queen; and Launcelot went out 

And through a forest weeping rode all night. 
—From ‘‘New Poems'' (John Lane Company). 
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Women know! 

It isn’t necessary to tell them how to 
wash the thousand and one pretty trifles 
that come under the general name of 
‘fancy work.” 

They would not think of using ordi- 
nary laundry soap—or washing powders 
—or chemicals. 

Oh, no! 

There is a better way; a safer way— 
Ivory soap and lukewarm water. | 

Why Ivory Soap? Because it is pure; 
because it contains no “‘free’’ alkali; no 
coloring matter; no harmful ingredient 
of any kind. 


Ivory Soap - 99440 Per Cent. Pure. 
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handso~e and solid . MADE ONLY IN GRAND RAPIDS, a guarantee of perfect cabinet work and finish. 
“ OUR NEW ‘a ee eer CATALOGUE. shows the MISSION effect as applied to “‘GUNN” 
ae pea and will interest you. WRITE TODAY. It’s free and worth reading. A postal-card request 
will bring it FREE. 
The GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Christmas Gift 
That is Worth While 


CAN yee imagine anything that 
will show more thoughtful 
consideration on soar rt, than the 
selection,as a CHRISTMAS GIFT, of a 
GUNN IMPROVED 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 

It is the kind of a gift that Father, 
Mother _ all of the ier ag oe 
enjoy and appreciate. An on’t 
re — sectional bookcase but 
the GUNN. 

THE ROLLER BEARING, NON-BIND- 
ING REMOVABLE is found in 
no other make, BUY THE BEST. 

THE GUNN IMPROVED SECTIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION eliminates all sec- 
tional earmarks such as UNSIGHT- 
LY IRON BaNDS, and offers a 


Sole makers of GUNN celebrated office desks and filing devices 
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Safety Razor 


See The oan 
New Bar 


The Greatest of 
all Safety Razor 
Improvements. A 
bar that guides the shave 
and overcomes the re- 
sistance of the beard. it 
smoothens and tightens Pd. N 
the skin correctly at the 636 143 
shaving edge, adding a 
delightful massage effect, 
and renders shaving a 
pleasurable experience. It 
makes the “GEM” Junior 
perfection, yet does not 
add a cent to its price. 


Set complete, 7 best, all steel $ 00 
Blades, Frame, Shaving and Strop- 1% 
ping Handle in Handsome Case . sae 


Special Set, 12 blades, in extra case, $1.50. 


The wonderful ** Gem % Junior blades retain their 
edge longer thun any hitherto known. 7 blades give 
more thin a hundred perfect shaves, When dull, mail 
with 25c. und 7 brand new ones will be sent, postpaid, 

A storiette **The Gentle Art of Self Shaving’’ 

including afull course in shaving,sent Free. 

GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
34 Reade Street New York 


80 years in business, 















The Kewanee 


System of 
Water Supply 


combines over ten 
years of practical 
experience togeth- 
























pumping and } 
storage facili- 





er with the techni- ties to meet indi- 
cal knowl-f¢ vidual needs, ] 
edge of. With the Kewanee // 
trained ex- System there are no attic 
perts, and nor elevated tank troub- [ 
ingludes les. Modern, scientific 





principles only are utilized. 
Our new 64-page Catalogue 
will give you detailed information 
on water supply for country and / 
suburban homes, public institu- 
tions, hotels, city residences, etc. j 
The cost of installing a Kewanee //| ¥% 
System is from $90 upwards, ac- // 
cording to the individual needs and // 
iocal conditions. 

Write for catalogue and let us 
help you solve your water sup- 
ply problem economically and 
permanently. Mention Literary 
Digest. Ask for catalog No. 27. 
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First mortgages on real estate are the best se- 
curity four money. This bank loans its funds ex- 
clusively on first mortgage security. Our Coupon 


Certificates of Deposit yield six per cent, per 
annum. Write tothe President for booklet ‘‘F.”’ 
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‘Ever-Ready «°° 
S af etyR AWS) 


(FUARARTEED best of all safety 
razors. Complete for $1.00 with 
silver-nickeled frame—12 Ever-Ready 
blades, handle and blade stropper, at- 
tractively cased. Extra blades, 10 for 
50 cents, which also fit Gem and Star 
frames. Ten new Ever-Ready blades. 
exchanged for ten dull ones and 35cen's, 
#7 On sale everywhere. Mail orders 
prepaid, $1.00. 
American Safety Razor Co. 
320 Broadway, New York. 
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And Still I Sit and Think of Thee. 


By W. I. Funx. 


[The following poem, offered as a specimen of cur- 
rent undergraduate verse, is called by Prof. Stockton 
Axson, in the Daily Princetonian, a lyric of unusual 
tunefulness and beautiful imagery.] 


The sunset steals its glory from the rose, 
Then fades and dies: the woods grow wendrous deep. 
Like some sweet maiden’s breath the scuth-wind 
blows 
And gently stirs the flowers that nod in sleep 
Hushed and low, 
Soft, soft and low 
It whispers so mysteriously. 
And still I sit and think of thee. 


I think no night was ever quite so clear, 
So filled with light, so silent and so still— 
So strangely sweet, I fancy I can hear 
The notes of shepherd’s pipes above the hill; 
And by ‘their grace 
And charm, thy face 
Steals through the gathering dusk to me. 
And stil! I sit and think of thee. 


These quiet hills content a weary mind, 
The fragrant meadows fill a heart with ease; 
And whispered messages come down the wind, 
And whispered answers stir among the trees, 
While soft and fair . 
And light as aii 
Thy presence hovers over me. 
And still I sit and think of thee. 
—Nassau Literary Magazine (Princeton). 


La Belle Marie. 
By FREDERICK TRUESDELL. 


The maid looked out on the wind-swept sea 
Where the spoondrift drove on the breath of the 
gale. 
Oh, fair as a dusk-red rose was she, 
As she sought her lover's sail; 
For she was the pride of the Norman Coast, 
The flower of Normandie, 
Who watched for the absent fisher host! 
Alas, La Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, there are many prayers 
in the litany: 

There’s one for the wedded and one jor the free, and one 
for the brave men lost at sea. 

Oh! gray are your eyes as the storm-swept lea, but 
where are your roses, Belle Marie? 


Three nights wore on and three dawns broke dun, 
And the maid still watched for a sign of the fleet. 
Alas for the wedding-gown begun 
And the girl-dreams, fair and sweet! 
Alas for the homes of the Norman Coast, 
Alas for Normandie, 
Alas for the absent fisher host, 
Alas, La Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, there are many beads 
in your rosary: 

There's one for the wedded and one for the free, and one 
for the brave men lost at sea. 

Oh, gray are your eyes as the storm-swept lea, but 
where ts your lover, Belle Marie? 


The fourth day broke in a sob of rain, 
And a ship came in on the turn of the tide. 
The heart of the maid beat warm again 
As a boat’s crew left the side; 
For she was the pride of the Norman Coast, 
The flower of Normandie, 
The ship of the man she loved the most, 
The tattered Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, there are many beads 
im your rosary: 





TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, 
Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness, 
take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. An ideal nerve 
tonic in all forms of nerve disorders. 


| 





Face Burn After 
Shaving? 

You can avoid it 
by using 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal 


TOILET WATER 


A triumph of the perfumer’s art. 

It has been recognized for many years as 
the dest after-shaving preparation. 

One trial will convince you of its superlative 
merits. 

Get a bottle from any first-class druggist or 
department store. 

If you do not shave yourself, insist upon 
having your barber use it on your face. 
A free trial bottle will be sent to any address on 

receipt of 10 cents to pay postage and packing. 

PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 
Dept. 104, ED. PINAUD BLDG., NEW YORK 


ED, PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC (Eau de Quinine) 
is best for the hair. 




















A Happy 
Marriage 







relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Shouia Jmpart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Shunid Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold “tamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opiniot.s ’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 























Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 














IS AGREEABLE TO TAKE 





is digestible, easily assimilated, 
and may be taken continuously 
without causing gastric 
disturbance. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles 
bearing our name as sole agents. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


20 Fine “‘Shines”’ 10c 
Generous Trial Offer 
to Prove the Quality of 




















Send dime and dealer’s name to-da; 
for handsome Opal Glass Box (wit! 
metal screw top) filled with this 
: : wonderful new shoe polish. Shov 
Cream gives quick, lasting and bril- 
liant lustre to all fine black leathers. Made from pure wax, 
containing oil—NO ACIDS or Turpentine. Preserves the 
feather. “Makes shoes soft, pliable, comfortable. Does not 
rub off or soil the garments. The best shoe polishin the 
finest, handiest package on the market. Your dime back if 
not as good as we say. lar size(enough for 80 shines)25c_ 


The American Shoe Polish Co,, 218 No. Franklin St., Chicago 
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The Smallest Watch ~ 3) 
Made ia America =‘ >’ 





Accurate as its Big 


Brother 


An ideal gift is the Lady Elgin —in 
every respect a standard Elgin—made 
as small as possible without sacrific- 
ing Elgin accuracy, durability and 
perfect adjustment. The 


LADY ELGIN 


is sure to please and give lasting and 
reliable service. Valuables a jewelry 
piece —invaluable as a time piece. 
Illustration actual size of watch. Every 
Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed—all 
jewelers have them. Send for “ The 
Watch,” a story of the time of day. 


Elgin National Watch Company, 
Elgin, Ill. 














6 6 6 
A Delightful Christmas Gift 
£ $ In appropriate 
is Ten Pictures — | portoiid’with text 
th Gr. t Marge of o— 
fro 1.00 complete 
im € ta mail pre aid, or10 
cents each. Money 
refunded if not 
satisfactory. Send 
for catalog 1, free 
or with sample 
print rocents each. 
It gives list of 


The Metropolitan | siic‘ersins. 
Museum of Art | 





NEW YORK BOSTON 


ELSON @PRINTS| 

















>a t 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 
, $5 press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
es A beak, newspaper press, $18. Money saver, 
SNe: maker. All easy, yous sent. Wrive factory 
ONS ress , paper, etc. 
Excrtsi0R mee COE PRESS to? Meriden, Conn. 








: HOSKINS 
[L200 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 











=] 
50 CALLING CARDS $4 00 | 


(INCLUDING ENGRAVED PLATE) 


These cards. in script, are as good as they can be 
made—rich, distinguished, —— one. hy. a = 
lar, with your name (one line), or ask for a sample 
if vounre skeptical. HOSKINS ENGRAVING leaves 
a lasting impression of tone and dignity—an exclu- 
siveness such as you seek: Everything in Engraving. 














There’s one for the wedded and one for the free, and one 
for the brave man lost at sea. 

Oh! gray are your eyes as the storm-swept lea, and here 
ts your lover, Pelle Marie. 


They laid him down at her feet stark dead, 
And the maiden gave nor a sob nor a groan, 
But into her lap she took his head, 
And she sat as turned to stone. 
Alas for the flower of the Norman Coast, 
Alas for Normandie, 
Alas for the man she loved the most, 
Alas, La Belle Marie! 


La Belle Marie, La Belle Marie, you shall hear the 
prayers in the litany: 
There’s one for the wedded and one for the free, 
and one for the brave men lost at sea! 
And hark! Through the roar of the storm-wracked lea, 
the spades in the churchyard, Belle Marie! 
—Appleton’s Magazine (January). 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Sure to Have Them.—Mirrxkins—‘‘It is said that 
aggressive, impulsive people usually have black eyes.”’ 

gat Rd ass right. If they haven’t got 
them at first they get them later.’’—Chicago News. 





Playing ’Possum.—ELLEN (the nurse, to little 
girl of six, who is supposed to have an afternoon 
sleep every day)—‘‘Nancy, you are a naughty little 
girl not to have gone to sleep this afternoon!’”’ 

Nancy (reproachfully)—'‘Ellen! Ellen! Don’t you 
remember the three times you looked over the screen 
and I was fast asleep?’’—Punch. 


Fond of Both.—Hr—‘‘ Are you a vegetarian?”’ 

SHE—‘‘Oh, no; I love good beef.’’ 

Hre—‘‘ Ah! I wish I were a beef!’’ 

SHE—‘‘ Well, I like veal, also.’-—The United Pres- 
byterian. 





A Noble Work.—A suburban minister, during his 
discourse one Sabbath morning, said: ‘‘In each blade 
of grass there is a sermon.’’ The following day one 
of his flock discovered the good man pushing a lawn 
mower about his garden and paused to say: ‘‘Well, 
parson, I’m glad to see you engaged in cutting your 
sermons short.’’—The Standard. 





The Wily Burglar.—First BurRGLAR—‘‘What’s 
that?’’ 

SEconD BuRGLAR—‘‘That’s my sample case. Ye 
see, I’ve just become a house-to-house canvasser.”’ 

First BuRGLAR—‘‘ What are ye sellin’?”’ 

SEconpD BuRGLAR—"‘ Oil to keep doors from squeak- 


> 


in’, Great scheme, ain’t it?’’—London Telegraph. 





The Truth of It. 
’Twas the night before Christmas, and all through 
the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 
They all had been shopping and spent their last red, 
And nervous prostration had sent them to bed. 
—Harper's Bazar, 





Enthusiasm.—InstTRUCTOR IN PUBLIC SPEAKING 
—‘'What is the matter with you, Mr. Brown? Can’t 
you speak any louder? Be more enthusiastic. Open 
your mouth and throw yourself into it!’’—Sacred 
Heart Review. 





Perfectly Truthful.—‘‘I really don’t believe that 
you particularly wanted to hear me sing,’’ said a 
young lady coyly. ‘‘I. did, indeed,” her admirer 
protested. ‘‘I had never heard you before.’’—Pick- 
me-up. 





Looked Like It.—A little boy from the Far South, 
visiting in Chicago, on seeing the first snow-storm, 
exclaimed, ‘‘O mama, it’s raining breakfast food.’’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 








The Advance 


Model G 


Four Cylinders—25 Horse power 


Every day of service adds emphasis to 
the fact that the chief difference between 
Cadillac Model G and cars of the most ex- 
pensive types is in price, not performance, 
Time after time it has proven its superiority 
over competitors of double its cost and 
thrice its rated power. Let a demonstrator 
convince you of this by actual tests ; then 
observe the long, rangy lines of the car, 
its simplicity and strength, its racy, ‘‘ thor- 
oughbred” appearance, and you will ap- 
preciate why Model G is the advance 
favorite for 1908. 


Speedy, silent, responsive, always de- 
endable. Twenty-five horse power (A. 
. A. M. rating) ; sliding gear transmission ; 
shaft drive ; 10c-inch wheel base. De- 
scribed in Catalog G 23. ' 

Cadillac Model H, a luxurious four-cyl- 
inder touring car, also commends itself to 
your attention. Thirty-horse power; 50 
miles an hour; $2,500. Described in 
catalogue H 23. 


The Truth About the Automobile 








and What it Costs to Maintain One 


is the title of a 64-page booklet of actual 
facts and figures compiled from sworn 
statements of a large number of users of 
the sturdy single-cylinder Cadillacs, Get 
a free copy of this valuable brochure, 
asking for Booklet No. 23. It contains 
many surprises for those who have been 
misled into believing that every automo- 
bile is an expensive luxury. 

These smaller Cadillacs—Model S Runa- 
bout, $850, and Model T Touring Car, 
$1,000, both greatly improved, are descrived 
in catalog T 23. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO,, Detroit, Mich. 


| Member A. L. A. M. 






















Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for free sample 
enve. . 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 
131 Farrand St, 





Bioomfield, NH. 3. 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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Wide roomy 
berths on the 


GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


make night-time vie 
with day-time in 
comfort for the trav- 









eller all the way to LJ 


CALIFORNIA 


@ There is not a tedious hour on this famous 
** home-club-on-wheels.’’ @ Everything is 
planned to make your trip something to re- 
member. 


@ Reading and smoking rooms, mission dining car, bar- 
ber, buffet, observation parlor, electrie lights, and the new 





BAKER’S 






FIRST in Years! 


tt FIRST in Honors! 


FIRST on the 
Breakfast Tables 
of the World! 





48 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 


Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


[Established 1780] 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 




















Garland ventilator --- all combine to make the trip a fit- 


ting prelude to the pleasures of sunny California. 


Leaves Chicago and St. Louis daily over the 

Paso short line, route of lowest altitudes. 

@ Write for illustrated booklets 

describing the Golden State and 

the trip on the Golden State Limited, 
Reserve accomodations early, 
JOHN_ SEBASTIAN, 

Passenger Traffic Mgr., Chicago, 


Rock 
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“HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS” 


is described in a booklet which gives reasons for man- 
kind’s disease-bondage as compared to the abundant 
health of lower animals. It shows that drugs often fail 
to cure, and how disease can be eliminated by properly 
utilizing the body’s natural forces. «A summary of 
knowledge gleaned during my —: “er rs’ search for 
health - in America, Europe, India, Ceylon, 
a. What it teaches has Manip heiped thousands. 

s booklet is FREE. Send for it today. Address 





i LAMBERT DISNEY. Box P-9, Jamesburg,N.J.,U.S.A. 








CONSIDERING A SCHOOL 





“Riding Comfort’? Pr horseane 





Whitman 


Special Saddles Built for Individual 
Requirements. Illustrated catalogue 
free, containing everything from 


a genuine 


‘Saddle toSpur.” 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., No. 104 Chambers St., N.Y. City 


Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE CO. 








‘Absolute security for savings or other idle money is 
afforded by the Certificates of Deposit issued by this 
bank, yielding six per cent, per annum, payable twice § 


Fa year. Please write for our booklet “D”, mans: : 
pall about these Certificates 


FIRST TRUST & SAVINGS BANK. 


00° BILLINGS, MONT. 





CAPITAL $1 


of any kind? Let us give you timely advice, advance your 
interest, save your time, possibly some expense. 
SCHOOL AGENCY, P, 41 Park Row, N. Y. 


THE BURGLARS ENEMY 
T | in one for 25c, An indispensabie 
{ 3 oo Ss household article. Agents wanted 
. Root Company, 27 East 22d Street, New York 








Heart Palpitation 


is caused by generation of gas in the 
stomach, Charcoal absorbs all gases, 
and stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


are made of purest charcoal. Try them 
for palpitation of the heart, dyspepsia, 
and indigestion. 

FOR (0c. in stamps, a full size 25¢. 
box mailed for trial. Once only. 


A.J. Ditman, 4| Astor House, WN Y. 











“He had small skill o horse Flesh 


who bought a goose 






ordinary soaps 


ro ride on” Dont take 


. TOPYRIONT? 


is SAPO LIQ ® 
=Try a cake of it.and be convinced.= 


Our readers are ask2d to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


Bad News.—‘‘How are you, Mr. Myers, 
inclement weather?’’ 


“‘Just managing to keep out of the undertaker’s 
hands.”’ 


‘‘Oh; I am sorry to hear that!’’—Southwestern 
Presbyterian. 


this 


He Never Did That.—A Scotch minister had 
been away on a vacation, says a writer in Punch, and 
on his return asked the sexton how all had gone in 
his absence. ‘‘Very well, indeed,’’ was the cheering 
response. ‘*They do say that most meenisters leave 
some one worse than themselves to fill the pulpit 
when they go away—but you never do that, sir,”’-— 
The Christian Register. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


December 6.—Thirty persons are drowned in the 
sinking of the Brazilian coasting steamer Guasca., 


Japan thanks President Roosevelt for the recom- 
mendation in his message pertaining to the pro- 
posed Japanese exposition. 


December 7.—An agreement is reached between 
Ambassador O’Brien, for the United States, 
and Foreign Minister Hayashi, for Japan, 
whereby Japan will limit emigration of subjects 
to the United States to the student and merchant 
classes only. 


December 8.—King Oscar of Sweden dies and the 
new king, Gustave V., takes the oath of office. 


December 10.—The Nobel prizes are awarded at 
Christiania and Stockholm. The peace prize is 
divided between Ernesto Teodoro Moveta, of 
Italy, and Louis Renalt, of France. The other 
awards are as follows: Literature, Rudyard Kip- 
ling; Physics, Prof. Albert A. Michelson, of the 
University of Chicago; Medicine, Dr. Laveran, 
of Paris; Chemistry, Prof. Edouard Biichner, of 
the University of Berlin. 


December 12.—General Kuropatkin testifies in fa- 
vor of Lieutenant-General Stoessel, say’ng that 
the crippling of the Russian fleet brought about 
the fall of Port Arthur. 


Dr, Ernest Brenner, a Radical, is elected President 
of the Swiss Republi ic. 


Domestic. 


December 6.—Secretary Cortelyou accepts bids 
for $25,000,000 Panama-Canal bonds at an aver- 
age price of 103. 

Miners estimated to be at least 300 and probably 
500 are entombed by an explosion near Monon- 
gah, W. Va. There is practically no hope held 
out of their rescue alive. 


December 7.—The Central-American Peace Con- 
ference at Washington agrees upon plans for a 
court of justice to settle all disputes among the 
five republics. 


The Republican National Committee selects Chi- 
cago, June 16, as the place and time for holding 
the national convention. 


Federal troops are sent to Goldfield, Nev., to con- 
trol mining disturbances. 


December 8.—Union-labor men on railroads east 
of the Mississippi begin voting on demands for 
a 1o-per-cent. raise of wages, with a general strike 
as the possible alternative. 


December 9.—John F. Ahearn, borough president 

of Manhattan, is removed from office by Gover- 

nor Hughes on charges of neglect and misconduct 
preferred by the City Club. 


December 10.—Andrew Carnegie adds $2,000,000 
to his endowment of $10,000,000 for the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington for Scientific Re- 
search. 


Postmaster Gcosme A. Hibbard, Republican, is 
elected mayor of Boston, defeating Mayor John 
F. Fitzgerald by about 2,000 votes. 


December 11.—President Roosevelt repeats his 
election-night announcerent that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection, 


December 12.—Shoe factories in Brockton, Middle- 
boro, and North Adams, Mass., employing more 
than 4,000 hands, are ordered to resume a full- 
time schedule, 











CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


Is one of the strong features that has helped to earn the 
present world-wide reputation and endorsement of the 
Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator. No printers’ ink 
used, thus avoiding soiled hands and clothing, No expen: 
sive ‘supplies. 100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies 
from typewritten original. Sent on ten 
days’ trial without deposit. Complete 
Duplicator, cap size (prints 8 x 13 in.), 
contains 16 feet of rolled printing surface 
which can be used over and $ 0 
over again. * 
- Felix P. Daus Duplieator Co. 
Daus Bidg., 118 John St., N. ¥. 
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[The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words. 


Minimum, 4 lines 








HOLIDAY GIFTS 


FOR PERSONAL USE 





tues as 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION ! 

Why not buy a Typewriter for your son or 
daughter? We have all kinds at prices rang- 
ing from $15 to $90. Yrite for catalog and 

. address of nearest store. Go and see the 
machines if possible. American Writing 
Machine Company, 345 Broadway, New York. 


FOR CHILDREN 


MOCCA SHOES, EQUAL RIGHTS TO 
EVERY TOE. Ventilated. Endorsed by 
orthopedic specialists. Sold at best shops. 
Write for illustrated list and prices. 

: Mcocea Shoe Co., Back Bay, Boston. 














_. THE PLEUROMETER. 

Tt will develop lung power and proper 
breathing. Send for booklet and with it 
you will receive postul views of YALE 
COLLEGE. Why? If I can get you to 
read it you will surely order one. ©. H. 
BIRD, Park Avenue, New Bayep. Conn. 

BETTER THAN DRUGS. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, ETC. 


GENUINE TURQUOISE MATRIX suit- 
able for scarf pin, brooch or ring, 75 cents. 
SCARABE, $1.50. Catalogs free. as 
DICKEY,Precious Stones, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


WE WANT SALESMEN 


THE TOLEDO COMPUTING SOALE CO., 
Toledo, Ohio, a large and progressive com- 
pany, making the highest type computing 
scales, the sale of which has met with 
phenomenal success, is extending its busi- 
ness and wants several high-grade sales- 
men; applicants must be between the ages 
of 26 and 42, have food ability, fair educa- 
tion, successful selling experience, and be 
now employed. Fidelity bond required. 
_If you do not care to consider the propo- 
sition yourself and have a friend who is a 
first class salesman who desires to better 
his condition, please give us his name and 
address, or have him communicate with us. 
Your kindness will be highly appreciated. 
Address, Sales Department, 
TOLEDO COMPUTING SCALE OO. 
Toledo, Ohio 








A BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA HOME 
That will Pay for Itself. 
Contains 5 acres—situated on Indian River 
in the Pineapple growing section ; Riparian 
rights, good eight raom dwelling and other 
buildings; four acres in Heer cag Write 
me regarding it. Also about the Pineapple 
industry. There is money in it. 
CHARLES S. SCHUYLER, Walton, St. Lucie Co., Fla. 


“h GEM OF A HOME IN THE 


BEST ENVIRONMENT.” 


J12 Acres, Albermarle Co., Va. Air, water, 
scenery and health perfect. Buildings new. 
1200 young apple trees. Ideal summer or 
winter home or sanitarium. For price and 
situation one cannot do better. Four hours 
from Washington, 


(Rev.) THOMAS SEMMES, Richmond, Va. 


FOR RENT 
Furnished Apartment, =A, ideal, fre 


room apartment 
on Broadway, Washington H’ ghts, N. Y.City. 
Excellent view of Hudson, Riverside Drive, 
and four rooms on Broadway. Everything 
high-class. $100 per month. Excellent op- 
portunity. W.H.B.,care Literary Digest,N.Y. 


FOR SALE 
Five hundred acres, fine orchard, grazin 
and timber lands. On railroad. Healthfu 
climate. Beautiful building sites. 
3.8. BROWN, Zirconia, N. C. 


FOR SALE 


Modern granite mansion. Spacious grounds. 
Ideai climate. Great bargain. Write. 
Box 334, Hendersonville, N.C. 


FOR SALE or RENT, Elegant home in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. Twelve rooms and basement. 
Beautiful location in South Carolina’s capital city— 
just across street from Governor’s Mansion, For 
particulars address F, €. WITHERS, Columbia, S. C. 


HEALTH AND FORTUNE 


must come in *‘ manufacturing *’ the hard 
wood on_my 1490 acres of North Carolina 
land! Then leaving good farm, situated 
near Blowing Rock, too! I can’t operate 
it, but $10 per acre will let me out! 
Address, Box 119, Literary Digest. 


IN ALABAMA BLACK BELT 
600 Acres Splendid Farm. Half cultivation. 
Balance timber. Five Tenement houses. 
Good roads. Rural Delivery. Fronts mile 
on river, navigable year round. Never over- 
flows. Rich Cement Deposit. Wall Street 
Panics don't reduce value nor lessen income. 
$40.00 acre. Address117, LITERARY DIGEST. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Will sell cheap, large tract land central 

. O. near Pinehurst, on R. R. Most 
healthful section south, high, dry, sandy 
soil, small water-power, well decked with 
salt mee Unlimited supply game and fire- 
wood. Most excellent for winter home, 
farming, trucking, manufacturing plant, 
- shooting club or sunitarium. Box 121, Lit- 
ERARY DIGEST. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
Queen of Home Cities. Home of the Orange 


Rare opportunity. Residence in choice 
location. Just built, nine rooms, all mod- 
4 ern improvements. Price $8500.00, Owner 
called east by business. Full information 
will be furnished by 

RIVERSIDE REALTY COMPANY, Riverside. Cal. 





























300 ACRES 
in Spartanburg County, 8. C. 


A number of Gold-bearing quartz veins 
traverse this property. assays $5 to $200. Also 
a fine placer bed and deposit of tile clay. 
Can be bought at price of farm land. A 
bargain at_$60 per acre. 

L. M, JORDAN, Union, 8. C,. 





A SOLID 


SOUTHERN INVESTMENT 


is offered you in Gulfport Real Estate. 
This Oity is in a splendid fish and game 
country, and has shown a growth in popu- 
lation of 1500 per, cent in the last seven 
years, a growth in lumber shipments of 
over 1400 per cent in four years, and a 
growth in Real Estate Values cf 35,000 per 
cent in eight years. These values will more 
than double in the next two years and I 
have 800 lots, only twelve blocks from. the 
Union Depotand five from the beach which 
I will sell reasonably and on easy terms. 
Let me tell you about them. 

J. D. HARDY, Hardy Bidg., Gulfport, Miss. 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


Here is your chance to get a home in Flor- 
ida cheap. I have 40 orange groves that 
must be sold either at retail or wholesale 
for cash. All in fine condition. No occu- 
pation more pleasant or profitable. Write 
for descriptive catalog and prices. 

M ROBINSON, Sanford, Fla. 


FOR SALE:~—Irrigated farms of 80 acres 
and upwards from ten to twenty miles from 
Denver, the most beautiful city in America. 
Grains, grasses, fruits, vegetables, beets, 
ete., grow under our ample supply of water 
for late as well as early irrigation as they 
do in few places in the world. You can buy 
on easy terms, making a smal! payment 
down, and _ we will build houses where 
needed. Why not leave the old states where 
land and rentals are so high and buy irri- 
gated land where you govern your water 
supply by the needs of your crops? Send 
for beautiful illustrated pomoret. DEN- 
VER RESERVOIR IRRIGATION COM- 
Sl 726 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg, Denver, 

jolo. 





ft. 








PANORAMIC VIEW OF LOS ANGELES. City map, 
information valuable to Tourists and Home- 
seekers, free. ©. H. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 

Dept. L, Un. Tr. Bldg. Los Angeles. 


Safe, Profitable Investment, 


securing five acres land, producing One to 
Five Hundred Dollars per acre yearly. No 
even months com- 





frost; no malaria. 
pletes payments, $15.00 each. 
Address 128, LITERARY DIGEST. 
most rapidly develop- 
Sunny San Diego, ing city on the Coast, 
resents the investment opportunity of a 
ifetime. For $5 a month, beautiful marine- 
view lots in close-in suburbs. A square, safe 
proposition from thoroughly reliable peo- 
ple. Illustrated booklet free. Act promptly. 
J. FRANK CULLEN & CO., San Diego, Cal. 


SOUTHERN COAL & TIMBER LANDS 


Write for particulars about Kentucky coal 
and Arkansas timber lands. Large tracts 
of both. Address H. H. LOVING, Paducah, Ky. 


WATER POWER FOR SALE 


1500 H. P. developed. James River, Vir- 
ginia. near Lynchburg. 4 miles river front. 














,000 acres. 
J. THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Richmond, Va. 





WANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qualify 
for ready positions at $25 a week and over, 
to write for free copy of my new prospectus 
and endorsements from leading concerns 
everywhere. One graduate fills $8,900 place, 
another $5,000 and any number earn $1,500. 
Demand exceeds supply. George H. Powell, 
Advertising and Business Expert, 710 Metro- 
politan Annex, New York. 





LEARN. TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. You can positively earn $25 to $109 
er week. Send for FREE prospectus. 
age-Davis Co., Dept. 31, 90 Wabash Ave.,Chicago- 





One of our men averaged $63.81 weekly 
earnings, and a lady $30.90, during the past 
year. Getour proposition. Perry Company, 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


THE WISEST INVESTMENT is one in- 
suring safety of principal, fair rate of inter- 
est and certain advance in value, All these 
are secured to the purchaser of farm lands 
in the rich corn-growing and trucking sec- 
tions recently opened up by the Norfolk & 
Southern Railway in Virginia and North 
Carolina, Climate ideal and health con- 
ditions good. Free sites and plenty of raw 
material for factories, too. Write for 
printed matter; 

F. L. MERRITT, 
Land and Industrial Agent. 
Norfolk & Southern Railway, Norfolk, Va. 











MEN OF BUSINESS interested in new 
field for making money will find in_our 
proposition what they are seeking; have 
new plan in mail order line that will please 
those seeking good investment, large pro- 
fits; fortune for right erson. 

THE F.H.ALDENCO., | 
140 East 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 





HOW to organize a Corporation and pro- 
mote the enterprise. _Write for booklet 
**Points to Business Men.” EDMUND 
WILLCOX, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


SIX PER CENT, FARM MORTGAGES 
FOR SALE. Large or small amounts. Send 
for list of on-hand )oans and Booklet. 25yrs. 
experience, sighest references, Address 

E. J. LANDER & OO. 
Security Bank Blidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
or Box ‘8’, Grand Forks, N. D; 


8% AND SAFETY. We offer no specu- 
lative scheme, but if you have $100 or more 
to invest at 8% on security 3 to 1, address 
FARMER'S HARDWARE CO.. Pelham, Ga 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS 

We have bought from the maker (one of 
the best known in America) the surplus 
foe of new, 1907, 4-cylinder, “*QUEEN”’ 

ars. 
$2,250. Our price, while they last, $1,250. 
This is a big cut—a big chance. Guaran- 
teed free of parts,all parts carried on hand. 
Largest Dealers in New and Second-hand 
Automobiles in the World. Cars of almost 
every make at cut prices wich cannot fail 
to interest prospective buyers. Send for 
bargain sheet 126, Times Square Automo- 
bile Company,1599-1601 Broadway, New York. 
Chicago Branch 80)-311 Michigan Ave. 

















A standard make, regularly sold at | 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. JIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
RS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents” secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress; sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Co., 849 “F,"’ Washington. 








LET me sell your Patent. My book ex- 
plaining how mailed free. Seventeen years’ 
experience. Patent sales exclusively. Wm. 
E. Hoyt, Patent Sales Specialist, 2903. J. 
Broadway, New York City. 


PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
Ts to 8 Pacitic Bldg, Washineten, DO. 

o acifie 9 i . O. 
Established 1." 








FOR BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL PEOPLE 


NEW PATENT Bill and Letter Heads and 
Circulars with gummed detachable address 
portion, separated by perforation from rest 
of sheet, to be pasted on envelope for return 
address, WRITELESS MFG. CO. 

751 Dawson St., N. Y¥. City. 


FOUNTAIN PEN, SOLID GOLD—Every 
writer needs one. Forwarded you at bargain 
price, $1 registered mail. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Forbes Ag’ny(Oambridge B) Boston. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


MSS. revised by successful author; sold 
on commission; essays, speeches, etc., Of 
highest quality written ; literary aid of all 
sorts, Literary Bureau, 303 Adelphi St., 
Brooklyn. 

















PLAYS, BOOKS, STORIES, SPEECHES, 
LECTURES. Revision, criticism, and sale 
of manuscripts. Send for circulars (L) The 

Edmond Picton Literary Agency, 
25 West 42d Street, New York City. 





WANTED — Contributions on Nature 
Study subjects for publication in our Maga- 
zine. Good prices paid for desirable copy. 
For particulars address The Evolutionist, 
408 Penn Ave., Pittsburg. Pa. 


MUSICAL 


OUR PHONOGRAPH RECORDS disclose 
new revelations of enjoyment for those 
who hate talking machines as well as those 
who love them. They give perfect reproduc- 
tion of tone, exact modulation and delicate 
precise vibration. They overcome scratch- 
ing, fraility, shortness of duration. Gun 
Metalled ends make them temperature proof 
Their construction doubles the length of 
selections. They don’t wear out ; the 
selection is as fine as the first. For any 
cylinder machine. Your dealer is not_ yet 
stocked, so write for catalog. (New lists 
monthly.) Any record 35c. postpaid _at our 
risk. RECORDS, Box 116, Literary Digest. 


CONTRALTO 
id engage 
ONOERTS 

ORATORIOS 
RECITALS 

Drawing Room Work a Specialty 

Address Box 115 Literary Digest 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OUR VAOUUM OAP when used a few 
minutes each day draws the blood to the 
scalp, causing free and normal circulation, 
which stimulates the hair to a new healthy 

rowth. Sent on trial under guarantee. 

rite for free particulars. The Modern 
Vacuum Cap Oo., 594 Barclay Block. Denver. 
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Stereopticon 
FOR SALE—Complete, double Ideal cal- 
cium light stereopticon, with two pairs ob- 
jective lenses, dissolver, pair 50-foot tanks, 
and pressure gauge. ‘ost $325. Sell for 
$135 cash. George i Swaia, Bay City, Mich. 





Photo-Engravers 
Catalogue and advertisement requirements 
of the better class we solicit. Send for sam- 
les and further information. Gatchel & 
anning. I)]ustrators and'Engravers, Phila 




















Free from harmful drugs. 
Cure coughs and_ hoarse- 
ness. Relieve Asthma. 





DENTAGUR 


tists. Intubes convenient and economical. For sale at best stores ordirect, 25c. 
Send 6c.in stamps for trialtubeand book. DENTACURA CO., 137 Alling St., Newar k, NJ. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


TOOTH PASTE 


cleans and preserves the teeth. 
Endorsed by thousands of den- 
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"The onl kind that won't emart ¢ 


ORE than half the 

shave depends upon 
the lather and that depends 
on getting Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap. Other soaps pro- 
duce lather, but nothing 
has ever equalled Williams’ 
Shaving Soap in its ability 
to soften the beard, soothe 
the face and allay irritation. 
That’s why, in the experi- 
ence of a multitude of men, 
it is regarded as 


“The Only Real 
Shaving Soap.” 


Williams’ Shaving Stick 
sent on receipt of price, 
25 cents, if your drug- 
gist does not supply 
you. A sample stick 
(enough for 50 shaves) 
for 4 cents in stamps. 


ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR WILLIAMS’ 
JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP 


The New Aickeled Box Hinged Cover 


B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Department A, Glastonbury, 
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Conn. 


